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Her home was in a part 
of the city where anything 
could happen 


eons ONE MIDNIGHT, she surprised 
a burglar in her room. As he leapt 
for the window, she stopped him. “You'll 
be hurt. Go down by the stairs and let 
yourself out.” 
Calm, kind, and acutely intelligent, she 
had long ago learned to stay human in emergencies— 
by living where emergencies were routine, in the heart 
of one of Chicago’s poorest immigrant neighborhoods, 
Here she had settled down to her life work — helping 
people. No sociologist or social worker, she left it for 
others to make this a science. To her, it was an art. An 
art she practiced so beautifully that, eventually, while 
she was loved around Halsted Street, she was admired 
around the world, 


She Helped 
a, Burglar make 


his Getaway 


When, in 1935, Jane Addams of Hull 
House died, her little grandniece, seeing 
hundreds of children among the mourners, 
asked, “Are we all Aunt Jane’s children?” 

In a sense, we all are. For the work Jane 

Addams did and the lessons she taught still 
help us all. And they prove magnificently 
the fact that America’s greatest wealth lies 
in Americans. 

It is the character and abilities of her 
people that make this country strong. And it is these 
selfsame people who make our nation’s Savings Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. For in U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds your principal is guaranteed safe to any 
amount —and your interest guaranteed sure—by the 
government that represents the united strength of 168 
million Americans. So for your family’s security, buy 
Savings Bonds. Buy them at your bank or through the 
Payroll Savings Plan at work. And hold on to them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


© 


The U.S. Government aces not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
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Question: Could you give me a 
list of stories and poems suit- 

able for Flag Day? 

Stories 

Answer: The First Flag of the 
U. S., Harrison, In Story Land, 
MacMillan. 
The Little Drummer Boy, Hart, 
Olcott, Good Stories for Great 
Holidays, Houghton. 
The Little Sentinel, Mudge, Good 
Stories for Great Holidays, Ol- 
cott, Houghton. 
Two Heroes of the Civil War, La 
Bree, Olcott, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays, Houghton. 
The Star Spangled Banner, Tap- 
paul, Olcott, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays, Houghton. 

Poems 

Flags, Annette Wynne, Days and 
Days, Stokes. 
Our Flag, Goodfellow, Poems for 
Young Child, Whitman. 
Marching Song, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Child’s Garden of Verses, 
Scribners. 
The Flag, Lucy Larcom, Days and 
Deeds, Stevenson, Doubleday. 
Flag Song, Ward, My Poetry 
Book, Winston. 


Question: Do you think all 

children in the grade should 

have the same assignment in 

Spelling? 

Answer: I presume you mean 
should all children have the same 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


number of spelling words per 
week. No, I do not think they 
should. It is not possible for those 
children with reading difficulties 
to master the 16 or 18 words per 
week easily undertaken by the 
more accelerated children. Many 
fine and understanding teachers 
give the regular assignment to 
those who can manage it, and 
from five to six words a week to 
those children who have difficul- 
ties. 


Question: Do you know of any 
series of books that will help 
me with teaching of exceptional 
children in the classroom? 


Answer: Yes, I do. I would 
recommend a series of paper- 
covered books called Teaching Ex- 
ceptional Children in the Class- 
room, written by Dr. Jack W. 
Birch, Director of Special Educa- 
tion Board of Public Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and others associ- 
ated in the same type of work. 
The latest of these little books is 
called Solving Problems of Prob- 
lem Children, written by Dr. 
Birch and Dr. Edward H. Stull- 
ken, Principal, Montefiore Special 
School, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, fil. This is a most under- 
standing book and should be a 
MUST on the list of every teacher 
working with the exceptional 
child. Price of each book in the 
series $1.00. Published by Public 
School Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


QUESTION: Do you know of any 
small and simple text that would 
interest small children in the sub- 
ject of gardening? 


Answer: Yes, indeed. A 1956 
edition, called The First Book of 
Gardening, by Virginia Kirkus, 
published by Franklin Watts, Inc. 


699 Madison Ave. New York 21, 


N. Y. Price $1.95. 
(Turn to page 61) 
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Poetry 
Corner 


Buttercups 
HELEN WHITMER GARBER 


Down in the meadow 

Where children love to run, 
Grows a golden flower 

Like a tiny sun. 

A cheerful little flower 

Is the buttercup, 

Holding in her petals 

Fresh dew for us to sup. 


The Tale 
Of The Bee 


J. J. THOMPSON 


I saw a bee; 

The bee saw me. 

I tried to hide behird a tree. 

The bee found me 

As you can see 

By the bump he made when he 
stung my knee. 


The Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man 
MARIAN KENNEDY 


Hurry, oh hurry, as fast as you 
can. 
Here comes the hurdy-gurdy man. 


He’s turning the handle around 
and around, 

Ard out spills the happiest, jol- 
liest sound, 


A tinkly, twinkly sort of a tune, 

Just right for a wonderful spring 
afternoon, 

The kind of a tune that just 
makes you feel gay, 

Like skipping and hopping ard 
dancing all day. 


So run get your penny as fast as 
you can. 


Here comes the hurdy-gurdy man. 


Entered as second-class Mail Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass. under the A 
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Murals Enrich 
Reading Interests 


CAROLINE BAUER 4th Grade Teacher 
RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois 


Tue children in fourth grade 
became interested in illustrating 
the books they read and this led 
to making a mural and a literary 
map. The reading interests of the 


children were enriched and stimu-. 


lated by the great variety of books 
they read and shared. At the pres- 
ent time, there is a great deal of 
discussion as to how much comics, 
television, and movies direct chil- 
dren’s interests. The different 
activities in fourth grade helped 
the children to understand that 
books can be a great source of in- 
formation, enjoyment, and adven- 
ture. 

This fall several of the rapid 
learners in the room started to 
draw pictures illustrating various 
books as they finished reading 
them. Soon all of the children 
were making individual illustra- 
tions of the books they read on 12 
in. by 14 in. newsprint. The work 


4 


was done in crayon and the title 
of the book was printed on each 
picture. The various illustrations 
were kept in folders until the end 
of the year and the children used 
them to make a large colorful 
mural for the back wall of our 
room. 

First of all, the children divided 
a piece of wrapping paper about 
20 feet long into 20 in. squares. 
They painted the background 
squares with tempera paint using 
the color chart, and starting with 
red, to red-orange, orange, yellow, 
ete. around the color wheel. It 
was very gay AS WELL AS 
MUCH NEEDED TO GIVE OUR 
MURAL COLOR AND CHAR- 
ACTER, OFTEN CRAYONS 
USED ALONE ARE NOT EF- 
FECTIVE. Then the children 
mounted the pictures they had 
been drawing all year on black 
construction paper. The last step 


Photo by Bob McHugh 


was to paste the mounted pictures 
on the colorful background. The 
mural was very effective and the 
children enjoyed the various pic- 
tures very much. So much time 
was saved by having the children 
do the illustrations individually at 
their own leisure. The mural was 
very simple and colorful. 

BOOKS THAT WE HAVE 
ENJOYED was the title the chil- 
dren chose for their mural. It is 
interesting to note the various 
books the children chose to put in 
their mural. Some of those 
chosen were: DAVY CROCK- 
ETT, BUFFALO BILL, PINOC- 
CHIO, BAMBI, CHIEF BLACK 
HAWK, and THE STORY OF 
OUR COUNTRY. The girls espe- 
cially wanted THE COURAGE OF 
SARAH NOBLE and ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND. The whole class 
enjoyed the humor of HOMER 
PRICE and wanted the picture of 
the doughnut machine and the 
many doughnuts included. A pic- 
ture of a football player with a 
large football identified NICKY’S 
FOOTBALL TEAM and a draw- 
ing of Jupiter portrayed THE 
FIRST BOOK OF MYTHOL- 
OGY. The flag illustrated A 
FLAG FOR THE FORT. SEA- 
SONAL AND HOLIDAY PIC- 
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TURES WERE ENJOYED, AS 
WELL AS THE PILGRIMS 
AND COLUMBUS. THE VAR- 
IOUS SCIENCE BOOKS PRO- 
DUCED A WEALTH OF ILLUS- 
TRATIVE MATERIAL. 
Children in fourth grade enjoy 
a wide variety of books. They like 
stories about cowboys and stories 
about animals. They always ask 
for mystery stories. In the fourth 
grade children become interested 
in biography and early discovery, 
and they like pioneer stories. The 


books with many beautiful pic- 
tures such as ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN, CHRISTOPHER COL- 
UMBUS, and BUFFALO BILL 
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by Ingri & Edgar Parin d’Aulaire 
cannot fail to attract their atten- 
tion. The world of science and the 
world all around them make chil- 
dren want to read to acquaint 
themselves with their surround- 
ings and to find out why. Boys 
like to read about space travel and 
as they become interested in 
sports they may read stories 
about baseball and football. Girls 
like stories about home life and 
this interest extends to home life 
about people all over the world. 
All these different kinds of books 
stimulate children and challenge 
their thinking. 

In another project, the children 


Photo by Bob McHugh 


kept individual library records of 
the books they read. Each child 
decorated a library pocket with 
pictures cut from various paper 
book jackets that had been saved 
from previous years. The dec- 
orated pockets were put on the 
bulletin board. As the children 
read books they printed the 
names of the books read on small 
pieces of paper about 14 in. by 
3 in. and kept them in their 
library pockets. The children en- 
joyed telling about the books and 
sharing the stories with other 
children. Also, on the bulletin 
board was placed a sign. which 
asked HAVE YOU READ 
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? The word 
to finish the question was changed 
often. Some of the words used 
were: COWBOYS, HORSES, NA- 
TURE, DOGS, and PIONEERS. 
Book reports were written and 
placed on the bulletin board and 
some of the children made posters 
about books. 

A literary map of the United 
States was made of the children 
as their work in the Social Studies 
advanced. The children enlarged 
the desk size maps of the United 
States on brown wrapping paper 
and used this for a pattern. Then 
on a piece of wall board about 8 
ft. by 4 ft. they drew the map of 
the United States. Since the wall 
board was finished for painting 
on one side, tempera paint could 
be used to paint the states various 
colors. On heavy black construc- 
tion paper the children cut sil- 
houettes about 4 in. by 6 in. illu- 
strating the books. They placed 
the silhouettes on the map with 
thumb tacks. The children could 
add and take off pictures at any 
time and they changed the map a 
great deal as they read different 
books. Some of the children made 
silhouettes about Paul Bunyan, 
Johnny Appleseed, and Pecos 
Bill, Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, 
and Buffalo Bill. These were very 
popular characters on the map. 

Holidays are especially very 
fine for helping children ap- 
preciate the great joy and inspira- 
tion that can be obtained from 
books. Stories about Thanksgiv- 


ing, Christmas, Valentine’s Day, 
and Easter lend themselves so 
well for story telling and sharing 
of poetry. Holidays are a fine time 
for saying poetry together and 
for reading aloud from story and 
poetry collections. Also, dram- 
atizations are very effective in 
helping children appreciate books. 
CINDERELLA is a story chil- 
dren never tire of dramatizing 
because they enjoy the make be- 
lieve world. Indians, cowboys, 
and pioneers are part of our 
heritage that children like to re- 
live. The humor in THE MAN 


noto by John L. Bellezza, Nat. School Studios 


WHO LOST HIS HEAD by Claire 
Bishop makes children burst into 
laughter when the story is dram- 
atized. 

Classroom teachers can develop 
in children an appreciation of 
books by having many books for 
children to look at and to read 
over and over. There must be 
many opportunities for children 
to hear books again and again and 
to share them. Teachers who help 
children discover the world of 
books make a lasting contribution 
to the growth and enrichment of 
reading interests in children. 
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The Educational Challenge 
of The Exceptional Child 


DR. ARTHUR A. EISENSTADT 


Speech correctionist, Department of Special Education 
Newark Board of Education, consulting Editor of The 
Speech Teacher and Today's Speech, and Speech Consultant 


Philosophy, Needs and Principles 


Some of the effects produced 
by homogenous grouping of the 
handicapped give converse insight 
into the very goals the classroom 
teacher should try to achieve. 
Homogenous grouping, it has 
been found, tends to stigmatize 
such a group, and sets up an 
artificial and unrealistic learning 
and social situation. Such a 
setting tends to give rise to ad- 
verse emotional results when the 
class members realize — as they 
do — that they have been 
separated and to a degree isolated 
from the rest of the school. The 
results are in some measure those 
described by Samuel Gridley 
Howe, a pioneer in education for 
the handicapped, who wrote of 
institutional training, “. .. where 
there must be routine, and 
formality, and restraint, and re- 
pression of individuality; where 
the charms and refining influences 
of the true family (one could here 
substitute school) relationship 
cannot be had — all such institu- 
tions are unnatural, undesirable, 
and very liable to abuse. We 
should have as few of them as is 
possible .. .”** Wallin also high- 
lights the importance of all- 
around maturation and broad 
perspective when he observes that 
social conditioning produces per- 
sonality development, and that 
educators should aim for a “... 
sound mind in a sound body in 
a sound society.” Interestingly, 
we find that writers on both 
normal and handicapped children 
give strong endorsement to the 
principle that the character and 
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personality of the child deserve 
at least as much attention as do 
his mind and his fund of acquired 
knowledge. We read also that the 
emotional problems and needs of 
the handicapped child are very 
largely the same in kind as those 
of the normal child, often differ- 
ing only in the specific circum- 
stances which brought them 
about. It has been pointed out 
that “. . . the basis for the reac- 
tion lies in the individual person- 
ality rather than in the degree 
of handicap .. . nor are such be- 
havior reactions characteristic of 
the handicapped. They are found 
in all walks of life, among the 
physically healthy as well as the 
sick and disabled.’’* 

Not only are the needs and 
pressures much alike, irrespective 
of normalcy or deviation, solu- 
tion or therapy is often bi-direc- 
tional in its benefits. The handi- 
capped child gains from partak- 
ing in normal-world activities, 
while the normal child — whether 
with or without adjustment prob- 
lems — benefits from the under- 
standing, tolerance, and an ap- 
preciation of his own advantages 
which come to him through daily 
contact with the handicapped. 

An enumeration of some of the 
major emotional needs of all chil- 
dren will indicate that the class- 
room situation can supply a 
wholesome spectrum of person- 
ality enriching factors. Skinner?’ 
posed as personality needs those 
of 1. Security (in part, through 
being wanted by others), 2. Re- 
cognition ( a sense of worth in 
the eyes of others), 3. Response 
(winning the attentions and reac- 


tions of others), and 4. Experi- 
ential Growth (often gained 
through activities with others), 
Major social needs were seen to 
be those of 1. Status, 2. Affection, 
and 38. Belonging, all of which 
the teacher can set up as class- 
room desiderata. It can readily be 
seen that to introduce a social and 
personal activities program which 
will encourage the gratification of 
these needs is excellent procedure 
for the teacher of normal chil- 
dren, while this same program, 
with very little modification, is a 
splendid aid to the emotional 
maturation of the handicapped 
children in this same class group. 

The “special” child may exhibit 
certain undeveloped areas of sen- 
sation or perceptual insight, due 
to impairment of sensory or 
physical apparatus. This under- 
development may produce an emo- 
tional imbalance which tends to 
manifest itself in various -ways: 
as insecurity and uncertainty, 
prolonged dependency, feelings of 
inferiority, a sense of frustration, 
a mounting sense of impatience, 
or a readiness to expect and 
passively accept failure. The reac- 
tions are often those of hostility 
and aggressiveness, discourage- 
ment and indifference, or morbid- 
ity and withdrawal, all of which 
must be recognized and counter- 
acted by the teacher. However, 
each of these problems has been 
encountered many times over by 
many teachers in classes contain- 
ing only the so-called “normal” 
children. In other words, the emo- 
tional problems of handicapped 
children may be very similar to 
those of the non-handicapped, dif- 
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fering for the most part in degree 
or in the nature of causation. 
What this means to the “regular” 
teacher is that she need not expect 
to meet a constellation of strange 
psychological differences which 
will require a reeducation on her 
part in order to give competent 
instruction to the exceptional 
child. On the contrary, teachers 
have begun to find that working 
with youngsters who have ex- 
ternal, relatively noticeable handi- 
caps tends to make for more skill 
and alertness in detecting similar 
adjustment or achievement dif- 
ficulties in the non-handicapped. 

There are certain negative 
reactions to the exceptional child 
which the classroom teacher 
should be able to identify and cor- 
rect. For example, ridicule, albeit 
somewhat on the wane, is often 
found. An excessive curiosity 
about the nature and cause of the 
handicap, accompanied by tactless 
questions or remarks, is some- 
times the cause of considerable 
mortification. Uneasiness about a 
“queer” type of handicap, or out- 
right revulsion may be the reac- 
tion of some classmates, while 
others — and this is more com- 
mon — may respond by being 
over-protective, patronizing, or 
pitying. Avoidance, derision, or a 
feeling of stigma or taint may be 
the response of some children to 
a handicapped peer. Wishik,”* 
Yahraes,”? and others* point out 
that the amount of emotional dis- 
turbance which attends the handi- 
capped child depends more on 
the individual than on the nature 
or severity of the handicap, and 
this gives the classroom teacher 
insight into how to handle such 
incidents. Within the framework 
of the handicapped child’s own 
personality and adjustment, th-se 
adverse class reactions may 
be turned into wholesome and 
rewarding learning situations. 
Frank, open discussion, perhaps 
accompanied by explanations 
from the handicapped child him- 
self, positive acceptance by the 
teacher and the more mature class 
members, and mention of famous 
or successful people who were 


similarly handicapped are some 
of the avenues whereby the situa- 
tion can be corrected while the en- 
tire class benefits intellectually 
and experientially from the pro- 
cedure. If the teacher’ will 
remember that for many handi- 
capped children the reactions of 
society — both young and adult 
— to their handicap can create a 
more vexing and insurmountable 
obstacle than the handicap itself, 
much can be done to bring about 
the kind of school atmosphere 
which Kilpatrick once termed, 
“The pursuit of the good life.” A 
cardinal principle for the teach- 
ers of all children, one which cor- 
related with the achievement of 
the good life, is that articulated 
by Silverman: “. . . education is 
growth, not textbook-knowledge 
consumption . . . the school life 
and the community life must be 
integrated.’”*' It is this broader 
view which makes the evaluation 
of various classroom activities, 
especially those which involve less 
factual data and more psycho- 
social growth, considerably more 
realistic and meaningful. Such an 
understanding begins to reveal 
the merit of a classroom milieu 
in which the heterogeneous group- 
ing of normal and exceptional 
children produces the differing 
strata of ability, potential, and 
skill which characterize our own 
competitive, workaday society. 
Perhaps the most useful con- 
cept for the teacher of classes in- 
cluding handicapped children is 
that postulated by a consultant to 
the United States Public Health 
Service: “Normal personality 
development is influenced not so 
much by the disability itself as by 
the kind of social situation it 
creates for the child in his family, 
play group, and school, and later 
in his job. Every handicapped 
child is first of all a child, with 
the interests, necds, and desires 
of other children.”*? Once again, 
the broad over-view of the social 
development of the individual is 
given stress. The role of flexible 
school education in this pattern 
of total growth is manifest. It 
falls clearly within the province 


of the classroom teacher to search 
out and develop units of personal 
and social education, and the 
presence of the exceptional child 
lends itself admirably to this 


purpose. The view that all chil- ~ 


dren, with or without a visible 
handicap, are fundamentally hu- 
man organisms impelled by the 
same drives for security, affec- 
tion, status, and favorable self- 
image is basic to any understand- 
ing of the dynamics of classroom 
behavior. It should serve as a 
foundational philosophy and 
thoroughly imbue the program of 
activities for the group. How- 
ever, it is an over-simplification 
to assume that exceptional chil- 
dren face problems which are 
identical to those of their normal 
peers. The cardiac, the epileptic, 
the deafened and the blind, for ex- 
ample, are at times either ex- 
cluded from certain classroom ac- 
tivities, or must enter into them 
in severely — and publicly — 
altered form. Then too, since their 
sensory or receptive mechanisms 
may be defective, their under- 
standing and assimilation abili- 
ties may be similarly  sub- 
standard, and normal classroom 
participation an impossibility. As 
Hollinshead sees it, ““Psychologi- 
cal insult, no less than physical 
restriction, provides a disciplin- 
ary background which poses 
special problems for the therapist 
(or ‘teacher’) as he attempts to 
meet the needs of these chil- 
dren.”** What is indicated, then, 
is that the teacher will be well 
advised to consider both the con- 
ventional nature of the psychol- 
ogical problems and the special 
physical factors which may be 
their cause. 

Now to our final question: in 
the light of these considerations, 
what specific techniques can th2 
classroom teacher employ with 
her heterogeneous groups? No 
complete list can be here offered 
because certain local situations 
will present unique | elements 
which require specialized treat- 
ment. A practicable methodology, 
however, should consider the fol- 
lowing: 
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1. For most children in the 
group learning situation, prime 
requisites seem to be security, 
acceptance, and achievement. The 
teacher who makes these possible 
thereby encourages the growth 
and satisfaction of her pupils. 
These aims may be aided by 
activities where the teacher as- 
signs carefully selected duties and 
goals which facilitate coopera- 
tion and success. 

2. Insight, participation, and 
socialized behavior may be 
achieved through the use of the 
project method, again with in- 
dividually suited assignments and 
functions. 

3. Alertness for signs of mal- 
adjustment or frustration is es- 
sential. Some of the more fre- 
quently encountered clues are: 
hostility confusion 
aggressiveness discouragement 
exhibitionism self-pity 
rejection indifference 
sullenness thumbsucking 
withdrawal timidity 

truancy 
mutism 
fantasy life 
lying 
rebellion 
stealing 

4. Curricular materials should 
be child centered rather than sub- 
ject centered, insofar as school 
norms and standards permit. 
Flexibility and the creative edu- 
cation concept should prevail in 
the selection of curriculum units. 

5. In line with the above, the 
teacher should remember that 
handicaps tend to emphasize an 
experiential inadequacy related to 
the sensory or perception areas 
impaired by the handicap.** The 
classroom pattern of activity 
should be designed to supplement 
and enrich these areas of in- 
adequacy. 

6. Since certain receptor areas 
may be deficient, a teaching ap- 
proach which utilizes one sensory 
avenue only is pedagogically un- 
sound. Instead, a multi-sensory 
appeal which employs audio, 
visual, tactile and _ kinesthetic 
stimuli is more likely to achieve 
success. 
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7. Seating the child so that the 
effect of his handicap is mini- 
mized as much as possible — e.g., 
the hearing loss child near the 
teacher’s desk, the poor vision 
child near the board, and the 
crippled child near the door — 
is helpful and effective. 

8. Interview the exceptional 
child privately. Learn where he 
or she has had difficulty in other 
classroom situations and make 
provision to remedy this where 
feasible. 

9. Ascertain frora the home- 
room or special teacher what 
specific personality, physical and 
intellectual problems exist. Be 
ready to seek and apply the know- 
ledge of those who have already 
worked with the child. 

10. Beware the extremes of 
pity or rigidity in the attitudes of 
those near the exceptional child. 
Like the others, pressure, per- 
severance, and struggle are part 
of his growth pattern. Like the 
others, a certain amount of fail- 
ure is both inevitable and a factor 
in the maturation process. And 
like the others, justice should be 
tempered with kindness and 
adaptability. 

Most of all, then keep the whole 
person in perspective, and never 
lose sight of the end product de- 
sired: a happy, competent, whole- 
some being able to play an active, 
useful, pleasurable role in society. 
In sum, the exceptional child in 
the regular classroom need be no 
more problem than any other 


Fourth of July 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


It’s FOURTH of JULY! 

It’s past the THIRD! 

- And FOURTH of July 
Is real special, I’ve heard ! 


So we'll hang out our flag 
And be very proud 

As we watch the parade 
With the Holiday crowd! 


child with individual needs and 
capacities. More positively, such 
a child may have more to give his 
classmates than they can return. 
To help a handicapped child, and 
to see him wholly join in mind 
and spirit those children who 
were formerly ignorant, indif- 
ferent or hostile brings a deep 
personal gratification that few 
teachers ‘are otherwise privileged 
to share. 
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Freedom In June 


JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art, Emeritus 
University of Chicago 


FReepom in choice of sub- 
ject. 
Freedom in choice of material. 
Freedom in the way you do 
Freedom to work by yourself 
or work with a friend or a 
group... 
Children who are given free- 
dom in art enjoy their work to 
the last day of the school year. 
If one kind of material is used 
up, they are satisfied with what- 
ever is left. There is no whining 
for something they do not have 
since they have had many op- 
portunities to choose material all 
year long. They realize that there 
is an end to things as the end of 
the year approaches. 
Illustration 1 — Michael con- 
structs with reed. The result will 
be interesting for Michael never 
makes anything commonplace. He 
has wire to help fasten the reed 
pieces together. If children are 
to be free to invent the art teach- 


er’s responsibility is to see that 
needed materials are on hand dur- 
ing the school year. This wire 
which is still not used up is very 
handy. It can be cut with school 
scissors and is easily bent. 

Illustration 2 — Another boy 
is inspired by the paper fasteners. 
He has string of many colors. 
John has made a girl’s face of 
paper fasteners on black paper. 
The girl has hair made of orchid 
string. John is now busy with the 
body of the girl. 

Illustration 3 — Yes, there is a 
lot of paint left to begin the next 
school year. Paint is so necessary 
and keeps so well in air tight bot- 
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tles that we try to never run out 
of colors. The bottles will be there 
to begin the first day in the fall. 
No waiting for tardy deliveries of 
school supplies. Charles is paint- 
ing a science subject. Already you 
can see one planet at the top of 
the picture. Charles likes science. 
His father is a Science Teacher in 
our school. 

Illustrations 4 and 5 — show a 
country and city scene. Each child 
was evidently inspired by the new 
leaves and blossoms. There is a 
freedom in these pictures which 
could not be done in June in 
formal schools. 

If art has been free it shows up 
in June. If it has been formal we 
see stiffness in the June painting. 
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Illustration 6 — Here we havea 
picture of a_ very different kind. 
How carefully each part is being 
made. The picture reflects the 
child’s personality. 

Illustration 7 — Jan painted a 
girl with a toy horse. The color 
was very gay and lively. Jan made 
many large paintings. She made 
them quickly, so many that she 
had a one man show in the school 
halls. 

Illustration 8 — The children 
admire any one who can draw 
with a brush. A few months ago 
the drawings were very small, 
made with pencil on small paper. 
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The freedom of other children 
leads to this. 

Illustration 9 — If one wants to 
paint horses without background 
why not do it. This is not finished. 
Several more light horses were 
added in the background. This 
was very quick brush work on a 
large paper. 

Iflustration 10 — Meredith 
likes to paint ballet dancers. This 
is her favorite subject. 

Illustration 11 — Science is 
very well taught in our school. 
Much enthusiasm is displayed. A 
group of boys got together to 
make a large science picture. The 
two watching were helping a few 
minutes before. 

Illustration 12 — These boys 
model many dinosaurs. The sub- 
ject carried through a whole term. 
They did not repeat themselves 
however. No two dinosaurs were 
exactly alike. 

At this point we should stress 
an important matter. All art class 
periods cannot be free choice or 
some children would not get rich 
experiences. The teacher initiates 
work with different materials as 


the school year goes along. Chil- 
dren like this. These two boys did 
excellent work with many dif- 
ferent materials. Here, however, 
we are discussing free work in 
June. They are back on their 


favorite subject with their favor- 
ite material, clay. They are really 
lucky to find enough clay to make 
something this large in June. 
Sometimes our clay is used up by 
Memorial Day. The children love 
clay. We use tons. “Isn’t it too ex- 
pensive?” some people ask. The 
answer is ““No. No more expensive 
than paper, paint, wire, etc.” One 
cannot have a progressive art 
program without spending some 
money. 

Illustration 13 — Here is a big 
clay head. Yes, and here is a boy 
who is really original and free. 
He has the soul of an artist. If he 
likes what he makes it matters 
not what others think. He does 
not choose a subject he has seen 
others do. The children are very 
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fond of him, and the things he 
makes because they never know 
what to expect. 

“Isn’t this clay head heavy?” 
you ask. The answer is “Yes.” 

“Will he get it home without 
breaking it?” “Probably not.” 

Some unwise person might say, 
“Then isn’t the clay wasted.” The 
picture answers that question. 
“No.” 

Other questions often asked. 
“Isn’t it hard to keep house with 
so many materials?” 
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The answer to the experienced 
teacher would be: “Work into it 
gradually as the year goes. on. 
Don’t start with fifty kinds. Be- 
gin with two or three choices and 
gradually have more.” 

Some visiting teachers say, 
“But children in our school do not 
have choice of subjects.” 

This is hard to believe for most 
children at home like comic books 
or this or that T.V. program or 
making model airplanes, going 
hunting with Dad. In families of 


four children the choices are often 
very different. Perhaps in some 
schools children have had a teach- 
er always suggest a subject. Even 
some art schools do this. What 
has been done cannot be broken in 
one day. 

Children need to have freedom 
in choices. It is necessary in 
developing each personality. 

Other visiting teachers say, “I 
cannot have such free periods. 
The only ones who do anything 
decent are the best in the class. 
I’ve tried; I’ve given up.” One 
might ask, “Who judges it as 
‘decent’ or not. Did the child like 
what he did? If so, it was worth 
while.” The teacher usually means 
that the child had no interest and 
did nothing. 

Some teachers can never get 
real freedom from children for 
they don’t feel free themselves. 
Others cannot get freedom be- 
cause the schoolroom has to be so 
neat at the end of each day that 
one wonders if children were 
really there for hours. 

Many schools will not have 
clay. The principals say the teach- 
ers will not have: it in their rooms. 
Some principals solved the prob- 
lem by finding even an old dark 
basement room where occasion- 
ally a class could model and make 
papier mache, 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Cynthia was impressed by the jolly 
Tony’s clowns are really original. His daddy teaches Spanish at the school clown with the big feet 


he Circus 
as Been 
To Town 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 


‘THERE is always great en- 
thusiasm the day after the circus. 
The whole classroom of children 
squirm with desires to talk about 
the wonderful things they had 
seen. 

The clowns! There is much to 


be said about them. There was Carolyn has quite an intricate drawing with an elephant eating and a man 


trying to chase him away 


Tony drew the tiger in his cage Clintonia liked the giraffes with their spotty design 
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that very, very tall one that al- 
most reached to the top of the 
tent. One had enormous feet. They 
were all dressed in most unusual 
ways. Some had colorful clothes 
with large polkadots. Others were 
dressed in rags. Their faces were 
painted in funny ways with very 
large mouths and red ball noses. 

Animals also jump into the con- 


This was Lee’s favorite clown, the very tall one 
that almost reached to the top of the tent. 


Janice has drawn a colorful clown 
with many polkadots 
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versation. There were those queer, 
long necked giraffes and the 
great, heavy elephants hanging 


onto each other’s tiny tails as if 


they were afraid of getting lost. 
The monkey and tigers were 
kept in cages mostly, but some of 
them did tricks. 
One or two of the children were 
especially interested in the trap- 


drawing of trapeze 


eze performers and wanted to 
draw them. All of the children 
had ideas for their art work after 
this lively discussion and here are 
some of their pictures. 

These pictures were drawn by 
the second grade children of Miss 
Blanche Skinner’s room at the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida. 


Lee shows a lot of inventive ingenuity in this 


rformers. He has their 


long ladder to climb and many performers. 


What a clever horse Carolyn drew for her bareback rider. His 
legs have joints too 
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A variety of work takes place at one time and the paintings appear on the walls 


As vacation time approaches 
children and teachers are plan- 
ning their activities for the 
summer. When the spring days 
turn warm everyone is eager to 
be out of doors. The art teacher 
is fortunate that some of the work 
can be done in the sunshine. 

One fourth grade teacher in a 
city school took her pupils out on 
the parking lot next to the school 
yard to draw pictures of the 
houses across the street. The small 
brick buildings were ideal for the 
purpose. The pictures were sel- 
dom finished in one class period 
but the children drew in outline 
in a contour type of drawing and 


finished the pictures later indoors. 

The pictures were unusual in 
that the children departed from 
their formulas for houses that 
primary children produce. They 
actually used their eyes and minds 
to express what they saw before 
them. 

Paul succeeded in getting the 
pinkish color in the bricks of his 
house, also emphasized the white 
trim. 

Yvonne, too, had a feeling for 
the color of the bricks and pro- 
duced it with a lightly used 
crayon. She has shown the white 
chairs that are so typical of these 
porches. Richard hag placed his 


Sometimes they work out of doors 


Art 
In Summer 


ANNA DUNSER 


house off center, then balanced 
the picture by showing the bird 
house, bird bath and also the 
birds. 

Susan’s picture in contrast to 
the others is in delicate light 
browns and light greens. 

All of the children have drawn 
the houses large enough to fit on 
the paper well. There are none 
with small houses and trees near 
the bottom of the page, with much 
empty space in the upper half of 
the paper. Perhaps the feel of 
the size of the house when they 
actually have it before them 
causes them to draw large. 

Other schools may not have 
such houses across the street that 
lend themselves to the children’s 
ability for expression, but there 
may be a drug store, a flower shop 
or filling station near. Children in 
the country may find interesting 
groups of farm buildings to draw. 

The primary teachers some- 
times take the small children out 
just to get the feel of the spring 
time. Gwendolyn, a first grader, 
expresses well the zest of being 
out in the spring. Her colors are 
brilliant, the girls, and the house 
are in yellow and red, and the 
flowers are important, expressed 
in great size. 

Summertime is a great time for 
stories. The children write of 
actual experiences or of imagined 
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ones, or they write of things that 
may happen in the future. The 
stories are not always brilliant or 
unusual but each one means the 
child has done some thinking for 
himself, he has gained in ability 
to express himself on paper. He 
has furthered his skill in spelling, 
writing, and English. 

Dotty wrote: 

The Good Old Summertime 
This picture is about 
summer. Paddy and Bob 
were two children. Their 
father is cutting the 
grass. Paddy has a pitch- 
er of water for Father. 
Bob has the glass for 
him to drink the water 
with. 


Edward came up with this of- 


fering: 
The Picnic 
Once the boys went on 
a cub scout picnic. They 
sat down ready to eat 
when rain began to come 
down. They took the 
lunch and ran home. 


Karen gives us this story of 


The Fair: 
Once upon a time there 
lived a very happy 
family of four. Their 
names were John, Nancy 
Mr. and Mrs. Wise. One 
day Mr. Wise asked the 
children. if they wanted 
to go to the fair. They 


Plaster Paris is used over armatures 


said they would like it. 
So Mr. and Mrs. Wise 
took the children to the 
fair. The first thing the 
children wanted to ride 
was the Fairest Wheel. 
When they got to the top 
the children looked over 
the top. They looked 
over so far that they fell. 

Note Karen’s name for the 
Ferris Wheel! 

A third grade teacher talked to 
her class about trees, how they 
grow—trunk, branches, twigs, 
leaves. She discussed differences 
in trees, even the maple trees dif- 
fer from each other. She then 
said they would go outside for a 


The house across the street 
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few minutes and each child 
should look at one tree carefully 
to see if he could learn something 
new about that tree. With heads 
on one side and eyes squinted the 
children studied the trees in the 
school yard. 

They came in and drew the pic- 
tures at their desks keeping secret 
the new thing they had learned. 
When all were finished the pic- 
tures were arranged on the wall 
and the pupils and the teacher 
tried to discover, or guess, what 
new thing each child had learned 
and incorporated in his produc- 
tion. 


A puppet head is made of a light bulb 
and papier mache 
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One child noticed the cracks in 
the bark that made a design, an- 
other found that he could see the 
roots of the trees on the ground. 
Another pupil learned that there 
were holes in the tree while one 
boy said worms were crawling 
out of the tree. 

Since it is a time when children 
are thinking of vacation they will 
enjoy making pictures of the 
things they would like to do after 
school closes. One teacher found 
that the pupils produced good 
stories and illustrations when she 
assigned subjects such as these, 
“What happened to Phillip at the 
Swimming Pool,” “When Dick got 
lost in the City,” “Why the Birds 
came back to Windy Hollow”, “I 
found a Bee Tree” “When the 
Pavement was too Hot”, “The Big 
Surprise on the Farm.” 

Such are stories that suggest a 
plot. 

Another third grade teacher 
stimulated the interest of the chil- 
dren by suggesting that they be- 
gin stories with “I wish I 
could—”, “I wish I had—” “I 
would like to be a ” In the 
third suggestion the children told 
what animal or flower they would 
prefer to be if they were not 
human beings. 

Stories and pictures of adven- 
tures in summer may be gathered 
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Linda has a feel for the great outdoors 


into booklets and the cover suit- 
ably designed. 

Children who are particularly 
interested in art will wish to con- 
tinue during the summer, sketch- 
ing the things they see about 
them, at camp, on a trip, or in 
their own back yard. One child 
who lives in the midwest re- 
marked that there were no moun- 
tains, no ocean or lake or river, 
not even hills near her home, so 
there was nothing interesting to 
draw. 

It should be pointed out to the 
children that it is not necessary 
nor advisable to include all of out- 
doors in a picture. A small inti- 


Wilma looks forward to going to the farm 
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mate part makes a more interest- 
ing picture such as one clump of 
trees, or one building, and for a 
person who wants wide scope 
there are clouds, each day dif- 
ferent and very brilliant at sun- 
set. 
The teacher may urge the chil- 
dren to save the pictures and 
bring them to school when they 
return in the autumn so they can 
be displayed, admired and dis- 
cussed. She may suggest too that 
they bring the three dimensional 
products that were made on rainy 
days. 

Many school districts have 
playground activities during the 
summer months, supervised by a 
competent playground teacher. 
Such teachers will welcome the 
creative work which the children 
have to offer. 

And in some cities and towns 
the school authorities set up art 
programs for vacation. An art 
teacher or supervisor has charge 
of these classes and all children of 
any age or ability may join with- 
out any expense to them. 

Then there are the private art 
classes which children may attend 
by paying only a nominal fee for 
supplies. A very successful class 
was conducted by Miss Patricia 
Teeter, Senior High art teacher in 
Maplewood, Mo. She used the 
garage at her own home for a 
studio. After removing all un- 
necessary articles she painted the 

(Turn to page 63) 
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J ohnny Is Lost 


MARION E. MEAD, Tutor and Diagnostician 


Nor only is Johnny lost, but 
he is utterly confused if he can- 
not read. He does not know where 
he is going, or how to get there. 

Probably sounds were the 
beginning of his downfall. Even 
in the higher elementary grades, 
he is not sure which is b, d, or p. 
Maybe m and n are mixed up, or 
even “ch” and “cl”. As for short 
vowels a grunt will do for any 
one of them. Even if he can rattle 
off rules for soft “c” and “g”, or 
for diphthongs, he has no idea 
how to apply these rules to words 
alone, much less to words as he 
reads along, and needs to use one 
rule after another. 

It often takes a very long time 
to cover all this ground, because 
we must remember that Johnny 
has failed. He is one of the chil- 
dren that did not grasp the idea 
of reading. For a long time his old 
habit of stumbling along guessing 
and anticipating will persist. It 
requires not only great patience, 
but very minute steps of progres- 
sion and much repetition, to break 
through the barrier that has 
blocked Johnny for so long. It can 
be done but it is not a “slap-dash” 
process. This mechanical part of 
teaching reading must be very 
detailed and done over and over. 
Is it not important to stick to it 
until the goal is reached? Johnny 
can be taught. 

Perhaps at the beginning of 
school a pupil ignored phonics. 
Many children find them boring, 
and a subject entirely separate 
from reading. At first pupils can 
read without them, therefore, 
what good are they anyway? 
After I had worked hard with one 
first grade boy on initial conson- 
ants, in great glee, he told me that 
if he sounded the first letter of 
the word he knew what the word 
was. The battle was won. He had 
no more trouble. It was much 
more impressive when he seem- 
ingly discovered it for himself. 
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While working on exercises in 
multiple choice with another boy, 
he told me that he couldn’t do that 
kind of reading, he could only read 
stories, then he knew what the 
words were. Without a command 
of sounds this was true. He could 
not tell the difference between 
“person,” “parson,” “prison.” 
Neither did he know which was 
“difficult”? and which “different” 
except from the context. He 
realized his deficiency himself. He 
improved very fast. 

One remedial reader in the 
third grade said one morning as 
he was reading very well in a 
primer, ‘Well you are supposed to 
be helping me with my reading, 
and you aren’t doing anything.” 
Then I knew one reason why he 
was a remedial reader. 

Another first grade boy asked 
why should he read, when he 
could tell what the story was by 
following the pictures. 

Many first graders bluff 
through reading, when they actu- 
ally cannot read. The vocabulary 
at that level is so limited, that 
if one of the words he hears in 
school will not do, another will. 
With the aid of the context, and 
his memory, he can guess at the 
story very nicely. 

An older pupil, when I re- 
quested him to read for me, asked 
if he should read as fast as he 
could, or slowly enough to get the 
story. Even then I found that he 
did not get much of the story. 
Phonics were not his trouble. His 
comprehension was poor, and 
main idea completely lacking. 

Once at the first lesson, when 
we started a story about an air- 
plane, Johnny told me with dis- 
gust, that he knew all there was 
to be known about, boats, trains 
and airplanes. When I asked him 
if he liked animal stories, he said 
that he did. Having had many 
more advantages than most boys, 
he was bored with the simple 


subject matter. Having gained 
much technical knowledge 
through personal experience, he 
was not interested in the childish 
material offered him. His progress 
with interesting material was 
very rapid. 

Then we have the pupil who is 
so sensitive that he is afraid to 
try. Although he wants to read, 
and is very bright, he cannot en- 
dure the stumbling over sounds 
that beginners have. He wants so 
much to be correct, that saying 
something wrong hurts him. 

On the other hand we may have 
a very slow child who does not 
mind stumbling, and thus by 
trying and stumbling masters 
sounds. His final success with the 
word is sufficient to please him 
for his effort. 

Also there is the child, who be- 
lieves he cannot read, and hides 
behind that defense. As to him 
reading meant reading a book, I 
taught him by writing everything 
on paper. When I finally gave him 
a book to read, it was so easy that 
he was delighted. Even then, 
when he got half way down the 
page, he never forgot to tell me 
that he couldn’t read. 

Also we have the child that 
fears the difficult, and says that 
he did not know it would be so 
easy. 

Besides these, we have the child 
who has given up in despair with 
the attitude that his answer will 
be wrong anyway, so why bother. 
Any old thing will do, and finally 
the bell will ring to go home. 

And again, the child who would 
rather guess five times, than 
think once. To him I say, that 
only the first guess counts; I will 
not accept any other. 

Maybe Johnny has a total read- 
ing disability, already years be- 
hind his age. Johnny’s brain has 
never been harnessed to do any- 
thing. Because his span of atten- 
tion is very short, he must be 
taught with only a few minutes 
spent on each kind of work, and 
then change. Johnny responds. He 
improves a little each day. When 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Berore Teacher Jane Park- 
er invested in a good record-play- 
er for her schoolroom she studied 
methods for the most efficient and 
effective use of this important 
teaching aid — most important, 
of course, is the subject of mu- 
sic. She learned that in the school 
of today records are not being 
limited to use for entertainment 
only, but are very valuable aids 
in teaching almost all the primary 
school subjects. Naturally the 
richest area for the use of record- 
ings is in the field of music; so in 
this paper their relationship to 
that subject alone will be con- 
sidered. 

Through the years teachers 
have gradually become more 
aware of the part recorded music 
takes as a social force; they are 
realizing more and more the 
significance of this audio-aid in 
more effective teaching. Valuable 
though radio programs may be, 
once they are over they are lost 
to the listener. Recorded material, 
on the other hand, has lasting 
value. Not many teachers can 
themselves provide such artistic 
interpretations, beautiful accom- 
paniments, and lovely singing as 
are possible with records. 

All children seem to get great 
pleasure from operating a record 
player and since it is essential 
that every experience, in the early 
years when attitudes toward 
music are formed, give satisfac- 
tion and joy recordings are in- 
valuable in the primary grades. 
As the children play them de- 
lightedly before school, during 
recess, or any free period they 
are having wonderful experiences 
in listening. This fosters a na- 
tural, free, and easy contact with 
music and an opportunity for the 
boys and girls to learn some 
things about music for them- 
selves. 
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Recordings As A Teaching Aid 
In Primary Music 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The young child gets joy from playing 
an instrument — whether it be a piano 
or a record-player. 

Jane Parker recalled the slow 
process through which good books 
for children developed. The best 
children’s books came quite a long 
time after the best adult books. 
In just the same way, really good 
records for boys and girls have 
been available only recently. Dur- 
ing the past few years the record 
companies have given to the pro- 
duction of juvenile records the 
best of their mechanical genius 
and talent in an attempt to get 
the same high quality as that of 
the best adult records. There has 
been a tendency to discard the old 
appreciation records and start 
afresh to provide a library of 
recordings which are meaningful 
at the time they are used. 

Young children learn mainly 
through hearing, seeing, and do- 
ing. Singing is the most universal 
approach to music. The first 
songs taught are rote songs which 
are learned by imitation — by 
hearing the words and music over 
and over. Jane Parker teaches a 
rote song from a record as fol- 
lows. 

Desiring to arouse the interest 
of all the boys and girls and add 
variety to the music lesson she 
chooses three or four songs that 
are all easy, but different in 
character and mood. She uses 


“Mother Goose Party” and the 
youngsters listen to “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb”, “Pop Goes the 
Weasel”, “Humpty Dumpty”, and 
“The Farmer in the Dell’. She 
lets the children choose the song 
they wish to sing, trying to get 
every child to participate as soon 
as possible. This is easy when the 
Mother Goose songs are used, for 
since early childhood they have 
heard these nursery rhymes; so 
the only new feature is the 
melody. 

However, she does not want 
them to guess at the melody so 
she plays the record enough times 
to make it very familiar before 
they try to sing it. After they 
have heard the record once they 
repeat the rhymes and talk about 
them. Then the record is played 
again. When a recorded song is 
used, a complete stanza or all the 
song that is recorded is the teach- 
ing unit instead of separate 
phrases. As the learning unit is 
longer the pupils will need to 
listen to the song more times than 
when only one phrase is used at 
a time as when the teacher sings 
the song. 

Miss Parker plays the record 
again as the children clap softly 
to get some feeling of the tempo, 
the rhythm, and accents. Then she 
sings the songs through without 
the record which helps them 
notice the repetitions of phrases. 
By this time her children seem 
thoroughly familiar with the 
melody and words so are asked to 
sing with the record. 

Now they are ready to sing the 
song without the record. In this 
way the teacher hears any mis- 
takes. Then she has the group 
listen to the song once more, pay- 
ing special attention to the phrase 
where she heard the inaccuracy. 
Small groups of three or four are 
given the opportunity to sing with 
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the record which helps in inde- 
pendence in carrying the tune. 

Jane Parker has found that 
many times when records are 
used it helps to have the class take 
the pitch before singing. She 
simply starts the record. When 
the first note is heard she lifts 
the needle and lets the pupils take 
the pitch with “loo.” They are 
now ready to sing the song with 
the record. 

Recordings prove to be effective 
aids in teaching “strands” of mu- 
sic experiences listed by Lorrain 
E. Watters, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Des Moines: 
Melody Instrumental 
Creative Dramatic 
Appreciation Harmony 
Literature Ear training 
Rhythm Dance 


NAME 


March of the Toys — Babes in Toyland Herbert 
The Clock (rhythm instrument) 


Peter and the Wolf 
Pee-Wee The Piccolo 
The Little Brass Band 
Serenade (violin) 


The Nutcracker Suite for Children 


In a Clock Store 

Little Black Sambo 

Little Engine That Could 
The Little Red Hen 
Mother Goose Land 

Schon Rosemarin (violin) 
Pan, the Piper 

On Wings of Song 


Dixie (tambourine, clappers, drums) 


For her schoolroom Miss Park- 
er chose a record-player of simple 
construction so that it would be 
easy for her boys and girls to 
operate and simple enough to dis- 
pose of the possibility of frequent 
and costly repairs. It was electri- 
cal with a radio attachment. The 
hand-wound player is completely 
out of date. She did not want an 
automatic record changer as she 
felt that so complicated a mech- 
anism might be more trouble than 
it was worth. She selected a ma- 
chine which gave a clear reproduc- 
tion of any good recording realiz- 
ing that the best library of rec- 
ords available would be of no 
practical use if she did not have 
a good record-player. 

An important type of equip- 
ment not yet in her school is the 

COMPOSER 
Victor 


Kulak Vic 


Columbia 


Vic 
YPR 
Vic 
Mus 
Vic 
Col 
Vic 
Decca 
Vic 
Vic 
Vic 
Vic 
Vic 


Moskowski 
Orth 

Luther 

Jack Arthur 


Kreisler 


Mendelssohn 


Don Juan — Minuet (harpsichord and 


orchestra) 
Evening Bells (bells and celeste) 
Minuet in G (cornet duet) 


Minuet in G (violin) 
The Neighbor’s Band 


The King Who Couldn’t Dance 


The Little Fireman 
Little Indian Drum 
Lentil 

Three Billy Goats Gruff 
Muffin in the City 
Muffin in the Country 
Train To the Zoo 

The Sleepy Family 


The Shoemaker and the Elves 


One String Fiddle 
Rusty in Orchestraville 
Rainy Day 
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Vic 
Vic 
Vic * 
Vic 
YPR 
Col. 
YPR 
YPR 
YPR 
Decca 
YPR 
YPR 
CRG 
YPR 
Dec 
Vic 
Cap 
YPR 


Mozart 
Kulak 
Beethoven 
Beethoven 


Luther 


COMPANY 


central record-playing mechanism 
which originates,in the school of- 
fice, making it possible for records 


to'be played in a particular room 


or in all rooms at the same time 
from a master control in the of- 
fice. However, had this been avail- 
able she would still have needed 
a separate machine in her own 
classroom. 

Jane Parker felt. more se- 
cure in purchasing record-playing 
equipment and records from a 
reliable local record store where 
the dealer gave her splendid ad- 
vice on the selection and care; and 
kept up on the latest develop- 
ments in the field of recorded mu- 
sic. 

Following is a list of recordings 
which will be helpful to the kind- 
ergarten and primary teacher: 


NUMBER PRICE 
12592 


(Turn to page 63) 
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20399 91 
M-477 4.75 
y-344 1.75 
703 1.44 
20079 91 
M74 3.15 
35792 1.34 
Mj28 1.75 
Y341 1.75 
Cus-11 1.31 
Y-34 3.57 
1386 91 
Y-331 4.50 
6848 1.31 
1199-A 1.00 
20079 1,00 
1434 1.05 
726 
ee J 25 1.75 
YPR-615 1.54 
YPR-619 1.54 
Ypr-310 1.54 
CUS-10 1.31 
601 1.44 
603 1,44 
1001 1.15 
YPR-611 1.54 
CUS-8 1.31 
Y-340 1.75 
BC-35 2.68 
712 1.44 
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Ships from England brought people to Virginia 


Early America 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Special Education Laboratory School, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


One purpose of this unit on 
Early America was to present in 
a general way some information 
concerning life in America at that 
time. Few historical facts were 
presented for the purpose was to 
gain a general knowledge of the 
people and how they lived, and to 
impress upon the children the 
idea that people were settling 
along the sea coast in many 
places. 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop an interest in 

American History; 


The early settlers hunted for game to use for food 


. To develop an understanding 


of changes in living condi- 
tions in the United States; 


. To develop an understanding 


of the people of early Amer- 
ica and their problems; 


. To compare the Colonists of 


New England and Virginia; 


. To compare the crops of these 


sections of the country; 


. To develop the concept that 


people of early America eith- 
er grew, or made, almost 
everything they used in both 
sections of the country; 


people of New England chopped down 
trees to build homes 


. To contrast their way of life 
with our present day conven- 
iences ; 

8. To give an incentive for read- 
ing new books and finding 
new pictures for reports; 

9. To give increased practice in 
oral and written language, 
spelling and writing; 

10. To make use of arithmetic 
skills where ever possible; 

11. To increase sight and speak- 
ing vocabulary ; 

12. To assist the children to 

learn to follow directions. 


INTEGRATION 

The historical material used for 
the unit on Early America was 
integrated in its presentation 
through the basic skill subjects 
of the language arts and arithme- 
tic. 

The children read many new 
books and searched for pictures 
to illustrate their reports. The 
teacher presented basic new 
words from time to time thus in- 
creasing the spoken and reading 
vocabulary. Spelling words were 
selected from these words. 

After reports by the children 
the teacher led a discussion and 
emphasized important points. She 
also introduced new ideas or 
stories of early American life. 

Music was used as a medium 
to introduce more material that 
was peculiar to the early Ameri- 
can period. The children were 
surprised to learn that many of 
the songs that are popular now 
on radio and T-V were popular in 
colonial days. 
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A field trip.to a museum offered 
an opportunity to practice accept- 
able social behavior in a public 
place. The children saw an early 
American kitchen that was well 
equipped with all of the things 
necessary for making life pleas- 
ant at that time. There were 
candle molds, a spinning wheel, 
a loom, Dutch oven, and an old 
musket among other things. 

The trip to the museum stimu- 
lated interest and the discussion 
was lively on the return to the 
classroom. 

Bulletin boards were used to 
stimulate interest and present 
pertinent material. The items on 
the bulletin board were frequent- 
ly changed, and never allowed to 
become cluttered. Each item was 
always presented and explained 
and its direct bearing on the unit 
was stressed in the explanation. 

Films were used once each 
week to add interest and help ex- 
plain previously presented ma- 
terial. After the film was viewed 
a class discussion was held and a 
story dictated by the children at 
the close of the period. This story 
was written on the chalkboard by 
the teacher. 

As with other stories dictated 
by the children and written on the 
chalkboard or chart, they are 
copied for writing practice. New 
words are put on flash cards for 
spelling. 


A New England Puritan’s home 


Later a set of work sheets on 
drill for sight vocabulary and for 
three levels of difficulty are pre- 
pared by the teacher. These are 
dittoed, and each child could work 
as much of the three sheets as he 
had ability. 

An outline map of the United 
States area was used by each 
child to mark in different colors 
the location of the New England 
and of the Virginia colonists. 

There were numerous activities 
used in connection with the 
development of the unit. Drawing 
and paintings of the early Ameri- 
can homes, and some of the things 
they did, show an understanding 
of that way of life. 


Ships from England brought people to New England 
1957 
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Each child learned to weave a 
mat on small twelve inch looms. 
They learned the names of the 
parts of the loom, how to prepare 
the warp for the loom, how to 
allow for the right number of 
threads in each stripe in the 
warp, and in the borders of the 
mats. 

The children learned the value 
of being neat, of following direc- 
tions carefully, of keeping accu- 
rate records, and of counting ac- 
curately. 

Attractive covers were made 
for the booklets when all of the 
materials were assembled. 

Stories of early days in New 
England were read and discussed. 
The children dictated this story. 


THE PILGRIMS 

The Pilgrims came to America in 
1620. 

They came in the Mayflower. 

There were 102 shane on the 
ship. 

It. was cold in the 

Many people died that winter. 

The Indians were friendly. | 

The Indians showed the people 

-“how to plant corn. 

The Pilgrims had plenty of food 
the next winter. 

The Pilgrims were thankful and 
had the first Thanksgiving Day. 
The Bulletin board displayed 

pictures of the Mayflower, the 

Pilgrims going to church and at 

work, and their homes. The 
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words selected for spelling were: 


Pilgrim, Mayflower, winter, 
America, thankful, people, cold, 
ship, food. 


Sentences were taken from the 
story and used for an exercise in 
word recognition and comprehen- 
sion. 

Fill in the missing words from 
this list: Pilgrims, cold, ship, 
America, thankful. 

1. The Pilgrims came to America 

in 1620. 


The Pilgrims —_—__ to 
Sa in 1620. 

2. It was cold in the winter. 
in the winter. 


3. They came in a ship. 

4. The Pilgrims were thankful. 

The Pilgrims were 
Copy this sentence: (Use manu- 
script or script writing.) 

The Pilgrims had the 
Thanksgiving Day. 

A film, “Puritan Family of 
Early New England,” Coronet, 
was shown. The children dictated 
a story. 

THE PURITANS 
The Puritans could not sleep in 
church. 
They could not laugh on Sunday. 
The Puritans did not like gossips. 
The children had to go to school. 
The women washed clothes at the 
river. 
The men used oxen to pull the 
plows. 

The bulletin board was changed 

to contrast the Pilgrim’s and 


first 


Life of the Pilgrims was difficult. The women 
washed the clothes in the river 


Planter Colonist’s way of life. 
Pictures showed the difference 
between the homes, the furniture 
and clothes. Stories were read and 
a film shown, “Planters of Colon- 
ial Virginia,” Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. The discussion emphasized 
the plantations, helpers, crops, 
and many things that were differ- 
ent from life in New England. 


THE PLANTER COLONISTS 
People had been coming to 
America for some time before 
the Puritans came. These people 
had settled in Virginia. They were 
called the Virginia Colonists or 
Planters. 
The Planters of Virginia lived on 
large farms called plantations. 
They had fine big houses with 
many windows and doors. They 
had fine furniture, dishes and 
silver. They wore fancy clothes. 
Each farm or plantation was like 
a village. There were many people 
on the plantation. They made 
their clothes and tools. The Col- 
onists of Virginia planted tobac- 
co. They sent this tobacco to 
England to buy fine things they 
wanted to wear or have in their 
homes. 
Exercises for vocabulary recogni- 
tion and for comprehension. 
Fill in the missing words from 
this list: Colonists, Virginia, 
helpers, plantation, village, big, 
tobacco. 
Tae 
strong homes. 


lived in big, 


The Pil 
of 


ims come to America. The heavy black lines 
ayflower” and the two small boats for landing 


2. The lived on the 
plantation too. 

3. Each was like a 
village. 


4. Each farm was like a —__ 

5. The Planters lived on 
farms. 

6. The plantation way of life was 

7. The main crop of the planta- 
tion: 

Spell: strong, big, farm, village, 

helper. 

THE COLONISTS OF 
VIRGINIA 

The Colonists of Virginia did not 
like gossips. 

The Colonists of Virginia owned 
slaves. 

The slaves sang songs as they 
worked. 

Each farm had a blacksmith shop. 

The people wore fancy clothes. 

The cobbler made the shoes to fit 
the person. 

The Colonists had many parties. 

They liked to sing and dance. 

Exercise to learn endings: 

Look at these endings: s, ed, ing. 

Make new words using these end- 
ings for: 

plant, help, make, farm. 

THE PILGRIMS AND 
THE PLANTERS 

The Pilgrims and the Planters 
made their own thread. 

They made the thread from flax 
and from wool. 

Flax comes from a plant. 

Wool comes from a sheep. 

(Turn to page 64) 


form a nice accent to the expanse of blue ocean. 
Plymouth Rock looms as an important 
feature in the foreground 
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HEALTH POSTER Flora V. Shoemaker 
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Tying together the written word and the action 


can be fun — especially when it is 
like “jump” or “dow 


a lively word 
” 


The word is “down” 


If your child is reluctant to enter his first grade of school, 


perhaps he doesn’t realize that 


Learning Is Fun 


Tus fall when thousands of 
energetic six year olds step for 
the first time into the world of 
words and numbers, their future 
as well adjusted and progressive 
pupils depends on how happily 
they respond to the basic elements 
of modern day teaching. 

The methods that have been 
developed by educational authori- 
ties for this age group are pur- 
posefully coordinated to give the 
child fun and learning in one 
operation. 

To children, play is the business 
of life, occupying most of. their 
preschool attention. Play develops 
bodies and stimulates minds. 
When learning is embodied in 
play activities it becomes a 
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natural part of a child’s physical 
and mental growth. Most first 
grade teachers recognize this 
fact and correlate the fun and 
learning elements into the lesson 
sessions. 

The experiences of Linda 
McMurdo, who entered first grade 
at Fairlawn School last fall in 
Akron, Ohio, typifies what most 
first graders everywhere enjoy. 

When Linda became involved in 
what educators call the “reading 
readiness” period she soon dis- 
covered that learning plus play 
equals fun. 

In the conversation periods the 
class took turns talking about 
their own activities, or showing 
some new possession. This helped 


to teach politeness both as listen- 
ers and as speakers. Linda could 
hardly wait to show her new 
crayons and tell the class all about 
them. With the teacher’s en- 
couraging assurance close by she 
was able to speak freely and un- 
afraid. 

Recognizing likeness and dif- 
ferences was another readiness 
principle where fun was involved. 
Linda learned to recognize and 
draw big or little balloons, ducks, 
or rabbits. As words were printed 
below these objects she saw big 
and little letters, words which 
were alike or different at the be- 
ginning, words which were alike 
or different at the end. 

Sounds of the initial consonants 
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From morning prayers, through all activities of the 
a moved in an unending chain of pleasant 
associations of sight and sound. 


day, Lind 


were observed and articulated. 
The children all enjoyed making 
the hissing sound of “s”, or the 
humming sound of ‘“‘m’’. 

At first, printed symbols were 
strange to Linda, but they grad- 
ually took on meaning as she 
learned to associate them with a 
familiar object or action. In learn- 
ing the word “jump”, which is 
one of the twenty words listed in 
the first reading book of the Alice 
and Jerry series, Linda was ex- 
posed to a variety of approaches 
in the teaching process. 

Given the printed card for 
“jump” Linda first read the word 
aloud to hear the sound, then 


Learning sounds is part of the understanding of 
words. Linda associates the “j” sound in jumper with 


acted out what it meant. All the 
children took turns until they 
understood what the word “jump” 
sounded and looked like. In an- 
other class session she matched 
her “jump” card with the same 
word printed on the story board. 
Another time she picked the word 
from a group of words, and later 
took the beginning “j” sound as 
found in “jumper” from a group 
of objects on the flannel board. 
These exercises are repeated day 
after day until she is able to read 


that in “jump”. 


quickly and with expression all 
the words in the preprimer, 
“Skip Along.” Utilizing as many 
of the senses as possible in this 
learning process made it more 
interesting to her. 

From a background of a good 
spoken vocabulary, and experi- 
ences with things which give her 
clear ideas, Linda now began to 
learn printed words and sentences 
which related to these experi- 
ences. As she learned the meaning 
of more and more words, she be- 


Rhythm breaks between group reading sessions are fun when Mrs. Foust leads 
the class in an energetic play of “Jack-in-the-box.” 
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Story time comes every day right after lunch. All the class sit about the teacher 


gan to reach out for experiences 
beyond her immediate environ- 
ment and her enjoyment increased 
as she reached. 

Writing words came after a 
thorough understanding of their 
meaning. Linda first traced over 
the printed word on the board, 
using the bigger arm muscles. At 
her desk the word was repeated 
on wide lined paper with proper 
spacing. The image of the word 
was first created in the mind be- 
fore it was reproduced on board 
or paper. Muscular co-ordination 
was also a necessary element in 
Linda’s advancement of writing. 
When she saw that handwriting 
was a tool for expressing her own 


in eager anticipation of what comes next. 


ideas which could be read and 
understood by others, it became 
a fascinating occupation for her. 

Play techniques were also 
used in the learning of numbers. 
To learn to associate a written 
number, a printed number and a 
given quantity, beginning with 1, 
2, and 3, Linda _ recognized, 
counted and read these symbols 
from groupings of familiar ob- 
jects. It was fun to draw “three” 
balls on the board, or cross off 
“2” from a group of printed 
numbers. She liked to ride “three” 
times around the room on the 
stick horse, or place “5” pears on 
the flannel board. When these 
enumerations were clear in her 


Coloring a numbers paper takes deep attention. 


mind, she drew them with big 
strokes on the blackboard with a 
wet paint brush, then again with 
pencil on her work sheets. 

From morning prayers, shar- 
ing time, the singing lessons with 
the music teacher, the reading 
and number sessions, recess and 
lunch, through story time and 
rhythm breaks, through all the 
changing activities of the day, 
Linda moved in an unending 
chain of pleasant associations of 
sight and sound. 

When the school day ended and 
she turned homeward fresh from 
the fascinating atmosphere of a 
new world, she was thoroughly 
convinced that learning was fun. 


Learning to write is a serious matter when it is first 
tried. After awhile, with practice it becomes fun. 
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THE 
MOPPETS, 


AND 


Helen Strimple 


Mother has a headache. She asked Meg to be Peg’s mother is ill and is in bed. Peg carries 
as quiet as possible. But Meg wants to listen to a drink of fresh fruit juice and some crackers 
her favorite TV program. She claps her hands up to her mother. 
as she enjoys the noisy show. 


Meg cannot remember where she left her “I'll wash all the dishes and clean up the 
skates. She races into the house and bangs the kitchen to surprise. mother,” says Peg. She 
door as she shouts to her mother to find her works very quietly so that mother can rest. 
skates. She forgets that mother has a headache. 
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We wished to give a group 
of children experience in cutting, 
modeling, and pasting as well as 
in drawing and painting; to ex- 
perience textures as well as col- 
ors; and to arrange shapes as well 
as to make pictures. 

It all began with a “this and 
that”’ box. A large box was select- 
ed, and in it scrap materials were 
deposited. Not only the children 
but also the faculty members, 
student teachers, and parents con- 
tributed. At the end of several 


weeks there was a goodly collec- | 
tion of papers, lace, cloth, strings, | 


yarn, corks, bottle caps, cotton, 
foil, tooth picks, drinking straws, 
pipe cleaners, pebbles, shells, 
twigs, moss, cellophane, feathers, 
etc. 

We tried for a variety of ma- 
terials with different qualities. 
Some were soft or colorful or 
shiny or rough or shaped or trans- 
parent. 

We had also saved large pieces 
of cardboard. On these the chil- 


Children's 
Collage 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, 
Assoc. Professor 
of Art Education 
State University of New York 
College for Teachers Buffalo 
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dren experimented with different 
arrangements of shapes, sizes, 
colors, and textures. The yarn, 
string, and straws made lines 
when the children wished lines. 

The very young children had 
fun just pasting the various 
things to a cardboard. While 
working, they were encouraged to 
discuss the pieces they were se- 
lecting. We hoped in this way 
they would become more aware 
of texture and shape. 

The older children either made 
their selections from their own 
collections or received packets so 
that each one had a choice of 
similar materials. They could cut 
the large pieces to any size and 
shape desired. Most of them made 
several arrangements before. de- 
ciding on the one to be pasted. 

Once when we had an unusually 
large cardboard, the whole class 
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participated in making what they 
called “‘a class collage.” 

The saving, contributing, and 
discussing were as much a part of 
their learning as the handling and 


The Rooster 


J. J. THOMPSON 


A rooster on a rainy day 
Sounds very, very sad 
With his 
r-r-r-r-rrrr! (Sadly) 


But when the sun comes back again 
You know he’s very glad 
By his 

r-r-r-r-rrrr! (Brightly) 


arranging. An interest in the 
quality of things is important, 
and the making of collages en- 
courages the tactile as well as the 
visual. 
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What 
String 
Can Do 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, 
Campus School, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


We have discovered many in- 
teresting uses of string in design- 
ing. It might be classed under 
the heading of those projects done 
as limbering-up exercises! Or 
perhaps a very good trick for the 
person who has trouble designing. 

Many designers of jewelry have 
used this device to help them ar- 
rive at interesting shapes, forms, 
and angles for jewelry. Merely 
drop a soft limp string and ob- 
serve the shape it takes. In this 
unguided process real creative 
forms may be discovered. 

In applying string to projects 
for the lower grades, here are 
two ideas: 

Take a length of string about 
18 to 30 inches. Thoroughly cover 
it with paste or glue. Hold it 
above a paper such as a manila String and paint 

or white 12” x 18”. Swing it a 
bit. Let it drop. Leave the string 
exactly as it falls and see that 
it becomes thoroughly “set” 

(pasted) — to the paper. Now, 
turn the paper, looking at it from 
all angles. Do you see any special 
shape or form, any pictures, or 
any interesting design? Search 
for the most pleasant design. 
When you have found a design 
which appzals to you, play with 
it, build it up by the use of color 
—preferably chalk (as with chalk 
you can obtain delightful effects 
with shading). Play with lights 
and darks and colors which go 
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well together. Turn your paper 
this way and that. Work harder 
for interesting design than you 
do for a “picture” or a photo- 
graphic likeness of anything. And 
it is very rewarding when you 
obtain a fine design that is pleas- 
ing to the eye whether held one 
way or any other way. You will be 
pleased with the sight of good line 
and good color which all go to- 
gether to compose a good design. 

Spray the piece with fixatif 
after you have finished and your 
chalk will not smear. 

A second string trick is this. 
Take a piece of paper — maybe 
9” x 12”. Fold it the long way, 
Open it again in preparaticn for 
your next step. 

Take a piece of string at least 
a foot long. Dip it into any color 
(tempera paint). Lift it out of 
the paint and lay it on one side 
of the paper. Let it lay as it falls 
in any design, but hold on to one 
end. Fold the top over. Hold it 
down tightly and pull the string 
out. Open the paper and see what 
you have. 

You will find you have made a 
very interesting abstract design. 
Frequently these designs are 
completely abstract. Sometimes 
they resemble some form or 
figure. 

Try the same process using two 
strings, and two different colors 
which will go well together. 

Sometimes it is fun to carry 
these designs one step further and 
add painting by brush to make 
figures which represent some- 
thing which is familiar to us. 
However, we frequently find the 
pure, untouched abstract forms 
much more interesting and re- 
warding. 

These present two basic ideas 
for the use of string. There are 
many others. These will give you 
fresh, original design ideas. Other 
times string iis used as thread and 
actually sewed into a design. 

Let the children play with it 
and be free in its activity. Follow 
this with appreciation of clear, 
simple, original and untouched 
design. 
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String and chalk 


String and Paint 


Two strings of different colors: 
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Animals: 
Tops 


For Writing 
And Art 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Teacher, Chicago Public Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


Give your class “Free Choice” in either writ- 
ing compositions or art and more likely than not 
you will find them turning to animals as their 
favorite subject matter. Some write descriptions of 
pets they know. Others put their favorite animals 
as the main idea in drawings. Still others integrate 
writing and art by writing about their drawings. 
It is a topic which highly motivates children in 
creative, expressive skills. 


EXAMPLES OF CHILDRENS’ THEMES 


BOOTS 
By Gilbert Antokol 


My boy friend owns a dog who is very playful. 
His name is “Boots.” He is all black except for his 
stomach and paws which are white. 

Whenever you go to play with “Boots” just call 
his name. At first all he will do is bark at you and 
run away. After you call him three or four times 
he will come to you. 

When you ask him to shake hands with you he 
will bark as if to say “okay” and give you his fore- 
foot. 

“Boots” is such a nice dog I would like to have 
him for my very own. 


When Sheryl went to Tennessee last summer she saw 
a thoroughbred grazing near a colt. Here she 
recaptures the experience. 
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HORSEBACK RIDING 
By Karen Zimmerman 

The first time I went horseback riding was last 
year. The stables I went to were in the country. 

When we got there the man brought me a beauti- 
ful brown horse to ride. Since I never rode a horse 
before I had to ride in a ring instead of on the 
trail. 

Every once in awhile the horse would stop in the 
middle of the ring so I had to kick the side of him 
with my feet and pull on the reins so he would start 
going again. 

I had a wonderful time horseback riding. 


MY BIRD “TIPPY” 
By Sherry Kolb 

I have a bird named “Tippy.” His colors are blue, 
black, and white. When I first got him he was only 
seven weeks old. I’ve had him five years. 

Whenever we have a lot of people over, he sits 
on someone’s shoulder and sings as loud as he can. 
He is out of the cage almost all day long. 

When he is very happy he starts to sing and talk. 
The words he says the most are: “pretty boy,” 
“hello,” “baby boy,” “what are you doing?” and 
“Tippy boy.” 

When he is tired of being in his cage he says 
“Tippy boy” and we let him out. 


‘Judy shows how close she feels to dog. Here she 
pictures herself taking her dog for a walk. No 
one else is in her drawing. 
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“TUFFY” 
By Maxine Labko 


A friend of mine has a dog named “Tuffy.” he is 
a cocker spaniel with blond-brown hair. 
He can return a stick as far as you can throw it. 
He sits, rolls over, and shakes hands with you when 
commanded. When he does something wrong he 
hangs his head low to say he is sorry. When he is 
called he comes running as fast as lightning. That’s 
what makes him such a loveable dog. 


Dale’s favorite riding horse almost 
looks human. 


i Because of A Smile 
LOTTIE NORTON 


Little Johnny got up early, 
He was feeling very gay, 

Ate his breakfast, grabbed his jacket, 
Then went merrily on his way. 


Little Johnny met the mailman, 
Tired feet and aching back; 

Johnny smiled a smile so lovely 
That it lightened mailman’s pack. 


Mailman smiled at Mrs. Grumpy 
When she opened up her door; 

Mrs. Grumpy, startled, smiled back— 
That she’d never done before! 


Mrs. Grumpy saw her neighbor 
Out to take her morning walk; 

Smiled and said, “Good morning to you,” 

Neighbor, stunned, could hardly talk! 
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Neighbor smiled at Mr. Grocer 
As he opened up his store; 

Grocer smiled at all the people 
Who came buying at his door. 


All the people smiled at others 
Till the smile just grew and grew; 
Miles and miles and miles of smiles 
Kept the frown from getting through. 


Johnny, back home in the evening, 
Felt so very good, indeed; 

Went to sleep—a fairy told him 
That he’d sown the smiling seed. 


That he’d helped a lot of people 

Start the day the way they should ; 
Miles and miles and miles of smiles 
Helped them all to feel real good! 


Treats 
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Sociometry Functions 
In The Primary Classroom 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., PH.D. 
Research Professor of Psychology 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


To SAY that the primary 
grades constitute the “golden age 
of childhood” may be trite; yet, 
it does contain more than a grain 
of truth that the teacher of the 
primary child may do well to con- 
sider. Though much of the forma- 
tion of the child’s character and 
personality has been done in his 
pre-school days, he is still amen- 
able to change, to development, 
and to improvement. 

Studying the social develop- 
ment of the child is a large order 
for the busy teacher ; yet, she may 
not overlook this essential aspect 
of child growth and development. 
As in all other fields of child 
study and research, so in this 
area new techniques are gradually 
being perfected. Many teachers of 
the intermediate and upper grades 
are using various forms of the 
sociogram with considerable suc- 
cess. In their present condition, 
however, these measuring instru- 
ments are not applicable in the 
primary grades. 

What is the teacher of the 
primary grades to do; meanwhile? 
The writer would suggest a modi- 
fied sociometric technique to be 
used according to circumstances 
of the individual] classroom. While 
admittedly not the best in terms 
of a scientifically prepared and 
standardized test, yet it may well 
serve as an interim technique, 
something that the primary teach- 
er can use here and now; some- 
thing that she can adapt to local 
circumstances; something that 
may help her better to study her 
pupils until perfected instru- 
ments become available. 

After having spent several 
months together, most children in 
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the primary classrooom are fairly 
well acquainted with one another. 
Incidentally, the month of May 
or June, just before the children 
leave for the summer vacation, is 
an opportune time for the teach- 


er to use this bit of sociometry in 


her classroom. The results can be 
helpful to the child during the 
summer months and also serve as 
a good starting point for the 
teacher who will have the class 
the following fall semester. 

The teacher can make a sort of 
“game” of the sociometry test for 
the children. Prior to the day ap- 
pointed for the “game” she should 
prepare a sheet of paper, one for 
each child, with his name on top. 
Then as they (teacher and pu- 
pils) “play the game” each pupil 
comes to the teacher and tells her 
the names of the boys and/or 
girls he would invite if he had a 
party. “If you were going to have 
a party, what five children would 
you like to invite?” asks the 
teacher. As the child responds, 
the teacher carefully writes the 
names in the exact order of pre- 
ference as mentioned by the child. 
She also writes the figures 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5, before respective 
choices. It is best to divide the 
children into groups, so that part 
of the class might be busily en- 
gaged in some other work, while 
part of the class “plays the 
game.” Then, vice versa. 

This “round” of the game be- 
ing finished, another may be 
“played.” This time the teacher 
puts the question: “If you had 
your choice, what two (or three) 
children would you prefer work- 
ing with you on ........................?” 


(naming some activity they are - 


presently working on, or will be 
working on, such as the sand box, 
the grocery store, or other pro- 
ject.) Here again the teacher 
carefully notes the names of the 
“preferred” children on each 
child’s page, together with a 
number indicating who is first 
choice, second choice, and third 
choice. 

To get a more complete 
and comprehensive sociogram- 
matic picture of her class, the 
teacher may have a third “round” 
of the “game.” This time she 
would ask the question: “What 
child would you like to sit beside 
at lunch this noon?” The same 
procedure is followed in writing 
the name of the child’s choice on 
his sheet of paper. Figure 1 pre- 
sents a specimen sheet of one 
child’s choices as filled out by his 
teacher. 


Party Choices: 


Figure 1. Sample Sheet for 
One Child 


From the data obtained during 
the “game” the teacher is ready 
to construct her sociogram for 
her class. She may’ construct 
three separate sociograms, one 
for each of the rounds, or she may 
transfer all data to a single one. 
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The resultant picture, or pictures, 
gives her a fairly accurate socio- 
metric pattern of her pupils. A 
study of this picture will indicate 
at once who are the children who 
are always or often chosen, name- 
ly the stars, as well as the ones 
who are left out, the isolates. 
Figure 2 is a sample sociogram 
of a class, wherein each child de- 
signated two choices, similar to 
our “second round of the game” 
mentioned above. It will readily 
be seen that there are two “stars” 
in this class, Bob and Mary. Six 
boys chose Bob and six girls chose 
Mary. There are also three tri- 


angles, that is, three groups who" 
mutually chose each other, to the 


exclusion of any others in the 
class. There are four isolates, 
Susan, Dick, Gerry, and Elmer, 
whom no one chose. 

This serves as a good starting 
point for the teacher to do some 


ln RECENT months there has 
been quite a bit of controversy 
concerning the pros and cons of 
phonic instruction in our schools. 
Both sides agree to a certain ex- 
tent that phonics is an important 
tool in the mechanics of teaching 
reading, yet they do not agree as 


to the extent of its importance in 


regard to the success or failure 
of our children to read fluently be- 
ginning in the first grade. 

Since we have taught two 
decidedly different methods of 
beginning reading, we feel that 
possibly our personal experience 
along this line might be helpful to 
others. 

We will consider first the 
method whereby phonics was once 
a definite part of our reading 
system. Although the children 
might not know the names of the 
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Figure 2. Sociometric Pattern for 16 Boys and 19 Girls 


really constructive planning that 
those children who are on the 
fringe areas and those who are 
isolates may be brought into the 
picture. The “triangles” need to 
learn to admit others into their 
small circle of friends. 
Sociometry in this simplified 


The Importance of Phonics 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


individual letters of the alphabet, 
they were immediately taught the 
sounds. They knew the _ short 
sound of the vowels first, then the 
beginning sounds of all conson- 
ants. From that point the children 
were taught combinations of two 
and three letters such as bl, fl, cr, 
cl, dr, str, ete. Then eventually 
they learned what we call the 
families or endings — en, ent, all, 
ack, est, etc. 

Thus when they saw a word 
like “fall”, they already recog- 
nized f-all and the word was 
sounded out, pronounced, and the 
meaning made clear by the con- 
text of the story. 

These phonic lessons were given 
before the regular lessons and the 
results were most gratifying. The 
basic readers and workbooks were 
used in the morning session, and 


form can be made to function 
vitally in the primary classroom. 
Used repeatedly, say every three 
or four months, it can furnish the 
teacher with a definite basis upon 
which to build her plans for 
furthering the social development 
of her pupils. 


in the afternoon, supplementary 
books of the proper grade level 
were enjoyed by the children. 
This was the only time the teach- 
er would tell the children any dif- 
ficult word. The purpose of the 
afternoon reading classes was to 
promote interest in reading for 
pleasure. 

The second reading method 
which we used differed in several 
aspects. The principal difference 
seemed to be that no definite 
period was set aside for phonics. 
The teaching of sounds was sort 
of surreptitiously tucked in when 
no one was looking, so to speak. 
Since the formal teaching of 
phonics was out, the children con- 
stantly met words which con- 
tained unheard of sounds. As a 
result, they waited to be told the 

(Turn to page 63) 
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June Calling 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with Month by Month Activities) 


Some June Birthdays To Remember 
A. Famous Birthdays in June 
June 3 (1808) Jefferson Davis, American States- 
man who was President of the Confederate States. 
June 6 (1775) Nathan Hale, who made the greatest 
sacrifice for his country. 
June 6 (1945) D. Day. 
June 8 (1810) Robert Schumann, a great German 
composer. 
June 9 (1792) John Howard Payne, an American 
writer and actor, who was author of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 
June 9 (1781) George Stephenson, the English 
engineer and inventor who perfected the locomotive. 
June 12 (1819) Charles Kingsley, an English writer 
known to children as author of “The Water Babies.” 
June 14 (1811) Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
June 15 (1843) Edvard Grieg, the great Norwegian 
composer. 
June 17 Bunker Hill Day. 
June 17 (1703) John Wesley, an English clergyman 
who founded the Methodist church. 
June 21 The first day of summer and the longest 
day of the year. 
June 26 (1892) Pearl Buck, a famous writer and 
lecturer. Many of her stories, both for grown-ups 
and children, are about China. 
June 27 (1880) Helen Adams Keller, who has 
achieved so much in spite of being deaf, dumb, and 
blind. 
June 28 (1873) Alexis Carrel, a great scientist and 
biologist. 
June 28 (1491) Henry VIII, one of England’s most 
noted kings. 
June 28 (1712) Jean Jacques Rousseau, the French- 
man who stirred the people to fight for better educa- 
tion in this country. 
June 29 (1858) George Washington Goethals, the 
great engineer who directed the building of the 
Panama Canal. 
Other Special Days in June 
Flag Day 
Closing Day of School 
B. Our June Birthdays. Thinking Them Over. 

1. Can you tell what American statesman was 
President of the Confederate States? What were 
these states and what did they stand for? 

2. Why was Nathan Hale a really great patriot? 
Do you know his famous and last words? 

3. Can you tell what happened on D. Day? 

If you do not know, will you look it up? 
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4, What two famous musicians were born in June? 

5. Who wrote our beloved song, “Home, Sweet 
Home”? 

6. What three other famous writers were born 
in June? 

7. What two engineers were born in June? Can 
you tell what each built? 

8. What happened at Bunker Hill? 

9. Who founded the Methodist Church? 
10. What woman has become very famous and suc- 
cessful in spite of tremendous handicaps? 
11. What great scientist was born in June? He and 
Charles Lindbergh worked together. Can you tell 
what they developed? 
12. What famous English King was born in June? 
13. What man did a great deal to better education 
in this country? 
14, What does Flag Day mean to YOU? 

C. A Tribute to the Teacher and to Education 
(For Rousseau’s Birthday) 


A Child Went Forth 


A child of God went forth to school one day, 

To learn the ways of life — how to work and how 
to play, and how to think. 

And I went forth to meet him and to teach him 
there, 

To see him as a part of our America. 

To care not what his creed, his color, or his race, 

To care not whether he be rich or poor or well- 


He was my child to teach. 

To know him and to love him and to appreciate in 
him, 

All that his great race has given to mankind. 

I would not wish all children in my classroom 

To worship or to think or to do things 

All in the same way. 

I should need fear if this should ever come to pass, 

For then, we would no longer be a truly democratic 
America. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 


Why do you think children go to school? 

Can you name some of things that great races, other 
than our own, have given to mankind? 

Why does the schoolroom stand for a democratic 
America? 

D. Some Interesting Facts! About Nathan Hale 
1. One day in April, 1775, Nathan Hale was teach- 
ing school as usual in a little Connecticut town, 
when an express rider galloped madly through the 
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streets of New London shouting, “We’ve whipped 
the British!” When questioned, the rider told about 
the ride of Paul Revere from Boston to Concord. 
The whole town was aflame with excitement, 
especially Nathan Hale. 
2. When war began, Hale resigned from his teach- 
ing to accept a commission as lieutenant in the 
American Army. His job was to enlist recruits. 
3. During the summer of 1776, the American were 
greatly concerned with the safety of New York. The 
fate of the city depended upon the next move of the 
British. Colonel Knowlton called a meeting of the 
officers. “Gentlemen,” he said, “it has been decided 
to send someone in disguise (as a spy) into the 
British camps to make military maps and plans of 
their fortifications”. 
4. Everyone knew it called for the greatest 
patriotism. Nathan Hale rose to his feet. “I will 
undertake it, sir,” he said. Hale was instructed to 
make all his notes in Latin and to hide them in his 
shoes with removable inner soles. 
5. Within a short time, Hale had gathered the facts 
which he needed. Now his big problem was to return 
to his own camp without being discovered. 
6. He decided to go along the shore of the East 
River and keep an eye out for a boat which might 
contain other patriots. Such a boat appeared but it 
was a British warship and Hale was arrested as a 
spy. 
7. The next morning at eleven o’clock Nathan Hale 
was to be hanged. When the gallows was prepared, 
and Hale was led out with head high, he uttered 
those words which since have become immortal: 
“T only regret that I have but one life to give for my 
country.” 

E. In tribute to Nathan Hale 


They Believed 


Those men who fought for our independence 
Believed the final aim was to make men free; 
To develop all their faculties and powers 
To replace force with liberty. 
They believed in freedom that allowed 
Men to think, act, speak at their will; 
That without free speech and assembly, 
All discussion was, indeed, futile. 
They believed in hopes and dreams and thoughts. 
Repression to them meant tyranny : 
They believed Liberty the secret of Happiness 
And Courage the secret of Liberty. 

—Florence Piper Tuttle. 


Why do you think that Nathan Hale had unusual 
courage? 

Why do you think his name and his words have 
become immortal? 

What people on this earth are now struggling hard 
for their freedom? 

What do you think we can do to help them win this 
freedom? 
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F. What Is Pink 


What is pink? A rose is pink, . 

By the fountain’s brink. 

What is red? A poppy’s red, 

In its barley bed. 

What is blue? The sky is blue. 
Where the clouds float through. 
What is white? The swan is white, 
Sailing in the light. 

What is yellow? Pears are yellow 
Rich, ripe, mellow. 

What is green? The grass is green, 
With small flowers between. 

What is orange? Why, an orange— 
Just an orange. 


—Christina Rossetti 


G. Science Studies in June 

Flowers — Fruits — Vegetables 
a. What do you think the poet meant when he 
said, “What is so rare as a day in June”? 
b. What helps to make June rare? (flowers, warm 
sunshine, blue sky, bubbling brooks, etc.) 
c. What flowers do we have in June? (roses, daisies, 
lilacs. 
d. What fruits ripen during the summer? (straw- 
berries, cherries, apples, currants, raspberries, goose 
berries, blackberries, etc.) 
What is made from currants? 
What do goose berries look like? 
e. What vegetables do we have in summer? Toma- 
toes, cucumbers, radishes, beans, peas, lettuce, car- 
rots, spinach, beets, chard, etc). 
What is chard? How is it used? 
f. Why should you pick flowers in the early morning 
or in the cool of the evening? 
g. What should we do in order to keep a bouquet of 
flowers fresh for several days? 
h. What should we always do before eating fresh 
fruit? 
i. How many vegetables should we be sure to eat 
each day? 
j. Name several green leaf vegetables. 
k. Why is chewing raw vegetables good for the 
teeth? 
1. How can children help in the care of a garden? 


H. Flag Day 

Why do we celebrate “Flag Day”? 

What happens on that particular day? 

How can we show our respect for our national flag? 
It was George Washington who said, ‘We take the 
stars from heaven, the red from our mother coun- 
try, separating it by white stripes, thus showing 
that we have separated from her; and the white 
stripes shall go down to posterity representing 
liberty.” 

Do you know why an old sea captain nicknamed the 
flag, “Old Glory”? 
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The Flag Goes By 
—Henry Holcomb Bennett 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off! 
The colors before us fly: 
But more than the flag is passing by. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A bhlre of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

I. Edvard Grieg, as a Mischievous Small Boy 
June 15, 1843 

When Edvard Grieg was a small boy he lived on a 
very lovely estate in Norway. His home was quite 
a distance from the school, and Edvard always 
managed to be late. When this happened, he was 


not allowed to enter class during the first lesson. 
This was only one of the tricks that Edvard used 
to avoid school. 

Another was getting so wet in the rain that his 
teacher had to send him home. One day his wet, 
dripping clothes made a little puddle on the floor. 
All the children stared at him for they knew it had 
scarcely rained a drop. No one knew that Edvard 
had soaked his clothes in a nearby stream so that he 
might be sent home. 

When Edvard was six his mother began to give him 
music lessons on the piano, but he didn’t seem to 
like to practice any better than he liked to go to 
school. What Edvard really liked to do was to recite 
poetry. This he would do for hours at a time. You 
see, he dreamed of becoming a minister and thought 
the poetry would better prepare him for the work. 
Edvard began to compose music when he was 
twelve. It was then that he met a stranger, Olle 
Bull, one of the greatest violinists in the world. 


’ Olle Bull was thrilled over the music that the little 


boy had composed. “Edvard”, he said, “you are to 
study music at Leipsig, and become a great musi- 
cian.” It was from that moment that Edvard put 
music first and became one of the greatest com- 
posers the world has ever known. 


Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with June Calling) 


A. Although Howard Payne was reasonably suc- 
cessful as an actor and dramatist, he is today 
remembered for writing the most widely-known 
piece of American verse — “Home, Sweet Home.” 
The song was first sung in an Italian opera — Clari, 
the Maid of Milan, in the year 1823. Payne heard 
this melody in Italy, and adapted it to the words of 
the song. 


Home, Sweet Home! 

“Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home; 
A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere. 
Home, Home, sweet, sweet, Home! 
There’s no place like Home! There’s no place like 

Home.” 
How does this song make you feel? 
Suppsse you took a long trip out of the country — 
perhaps to Italy — where you heard the song, how 
do you think you would feel? 
What lines. make this poem very appealing to all 
peoples? 
Do you know of any other song that makes you feel 
the same? 


4) 


B. The Brook 
Can you fill in the blanks with colorful, descriptive 


words? 
The Brook 


I know a little brook 
Tee __ all the day; 

It always is in such a rush. 
With never time to stay. 

And yet it seems quite ___________ like 

this and that; 

I do believe ’twould like to stay 
And have a chat. 

Sometimes, it seems so very —_— 
A-coaxing me to play; 

But all the time its oe far 
Just miles and miles away. 

Do you suppose the time will come, 
When I shall ever learn 

That brooks keep 
And never do return? 


on and on, 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 
How does the brook make you feel on a lovely 
June day? 
What do children do in the brook? 
What sounds does the brook bring to you? 
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C. Things To Do — Our June Calendar 
1. Could you and your classmates dramatize the 
story of Nathan Hale? (See June Calling!) 

2. Could you (1.) draw a picture of «xe old Con- 

federate flag? An encyclopedia would help you. 

3. Could you and your classmates learn the words 
of the first and last verse of Home, Sweei 
Home? 

4. Could you give a brief Book Repsrt on Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe? 
Which of our great presidents did much to help 
the slaves? 

5. Would you go to the library and look up the 
book — The Water Babies by Charles Kingsley. 
We hope you will like it! 

6. Which day is called the first and longest day of 
summer? Just how long is this day? 

7. Can you look up the story of George Stephenson 
to find out just what he invented? Do you sup- 
pose you could write a small poem on THE 
TRAIN? 

8. There is a recent and charming book written 
by Pearl Buck called The Beech Tree. It is a 
beautiful story of family and what one little girl 
was able to do — Can you get the book at the 
library? 

9. The name Helen Keller often appears in the 
daily paper. Will you watch for it and bring the 
clippings to class? 

10. Could you write an original story or poem for 
Flag Day — Give to it real feeling and patriot- 
ism. 

D. The Youngest Hero of the Revolution Nathan 
Hale 

Can you Answer These Questions? 

1. When was Nathan Hale born? 

2. What was his early profession? Where did he 
teach? 

3. Who told him the news of Concord and Paul 
Revere? 

How did this news make him feel? 

4. What job did Hale hold after giving up his 
teaching? 

How did this job prepare him for the work he 
was to do later? 

5. During the summer of 1776, what city was in 
grave danger? What Colonel was put in com- 
mand? 

6. Who volunteered to act as spy on the British? 
Why do you think he did this? 

What was he to seek in the British camps? 

7. How was he to take his notes? Where was he 
to hide them? 

8. What was his plan to get back to his own camp? 
What boat did he see? What happened to prove 
his real courage? 

9. What are the immortal words of Nathan Hale? 
Can vou memorize them? 

10. What qualities do you think Nathan Hale 
possessed ? 
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E. Language Arts for June 
I, Can you make up some summer riddles like the 
following to give to your classmates. 

(a) Who Am I? ; 

I live in the moist, shady woods. You may find me 
looking out from my pulpit. I am a light green, 
striped with brown on the outside. I am sheltered 
by two or three spreading leaves. The Indians used 
to call me a very delicious food. I am named for a 
boy. Who am I? 

(b) Who Am I 
I live in fields everywhere. You would call me a 
common flower but I am very pretty. My leaves and 
stem are so bitter that cows and horses do not care 
for me. That is probably why there are so very 
many of us. My flowers are a beautiful yellow but 
I can’t see that they look like a cup. However, that 
is part of my name. Who am I? 

II. Increasing Your Vocabulary 
A. 

a. Can you make a list of descriptive words to 
describe the cherry tree? (laden with fruit, burst- 
ing with red berries, tempting and delicious, etc.) 

b. Can you make a list of colorful words to de- 
scribe a daisy field in full bloom? (fringy blossoms, 
starry faces, yellow as gold, etc.) 

c. Can you make a list of descriptive words to 
describe the fireflies? (bobbing bits of light, lantern 
rays, moving specks of light, etc.) 

d. Can you give descriptive, colorful words for the 
brook? (murmuring, babbling, chattering, rushing, 
etc.) 

e. Can you think up beautiful words to describe 
the butterfly? (black and gold, flitting from flower 
to flower, flies with fancy free, etc). 

f. Can you describe the meadows or the fields in 
June? (bird like voices, little eyes in the grass, 
faces nodding in the grass, etc). 

g. Can you describe some of the June flowers? 
(the shy, blue gentian, velvety rose petals, smiling 
pansy faces, tiny cups of gold, etc.) 


B. Words that go together 
(Draw a line between words that go together) 


cherries in full bloom 
meadow velvety 
Red-winged with its tiny lantern 
rose luscious red 
daisy chattering along 
brook black bird 
sky bright azure 
firefly brown-eyed 


C. Can you find the words that make you think of 
June? 


(Draw a circle about them) 


Flag Day Labor Day 
vacation red cherries 
snow roses 
ripe tomatoes gardens 
green fields baby birds 
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D. Edvard Grieg, the Small Boy 
(Complete each sentence with a word or a picture.) 
1. Edvard as a small boy lived on a lovely 


2. His home was a long distance from the 
3. Edvard always managed to be 
. When this happened, he was not allowed to en- 
. One day his wet clothes made a . 
. At six, his mother began to give him 
. Edvard loved to recite 
. He wanted to become a 
. When twelve, he began to compose 
. He there met a great 
- He told Edvard he was to study 
. Edvard became one of the world’s preniil 
E. ‘Vacation Activities 
Here is a list of things boys and girls enjoy doing 
during the vacation months 
Put 1 after your first choice; 2 after your second 
choice; 3 after your third choice. 


SLE 


Picking wild flowers 
Fishing 
Riding a pony 


. Wading in the brook 
. Going to the park 


Picking berries 

Hunting for bird’s eggs 

Swinging 

Collecting autumn leaves 

Making seed collections. 

F. Interesting Hobbies for Summer 

Keeping a record of birds seen during the sum- 
mer. A scrap book would be fun where ‘you could 
draw pictures of the various birds. 


. Making a Wild flower book. You could press 


samples of each kind of wild flower. 


. My Summer Reading — making a scrap book 


review of books read during the summer, with 
a brief review of each book. 


. Making a collection of grains or seeds. 
. My Stamp collection — recording all stamps col- 


lected. 


. Fun During the Summer — a book of drawings 


and stories showing your summer recreation. 


DRAMATIC POEMS — keen burry 


Horses 


Two horses walked 
Along our street 
With great big, round 
And heavy feet! 


Clip-clop! Clip-clop! 
Clip-clop! Chip-clop! 
Say the horses’ 
Heavy feet! 
Suggestion: Let children walk 
heavily! 


Tippi-Toe 


Kitty Cat is sleeping, 
Mousie comes a-creeping, 
Tippi-tippi-tip-toe, 
Looking for a treat; 
Kitty Cat lies purring, 
Not a creature stirring, 


Then Mousie tippi-tip-toes 
To find a crumb to eat. 


Suggestion: Let children play 
“Cat and Mouse”. 
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Woodpecker 


Rat-a-tat-tat! 
Rat-a-tat-tee ! 

I’m boring a hole 
In the trunk of a tree. 


Rat-a-tat-tat! 
Rat-a-tat-tee! 

I’ll soon have a home 
And a family. 


Suggestion: Let children tap the 
rhythm with their knuckles. 


Milk Man's Horse 


“Clip, clop! Clip, clip!” 
Say the horse’s feet, 
Tramp, tramp! Stamp, stamp 
On the busy street! 


Suggestion: For dramatic play. 
Children walk rhythmically, sol- 
idly 


Elephants 


We are elephants 

Down in the zoo; 
We walk and walk 

Till we are through. 
We take a bath 

Most every day; 
We use our trunk 

For a handy spray. 
We wash our backs 

And legs and head 
And then we put 

Ourselves to bed! 
Suggestion : Let the children walk 
heavily with bodies bent forward 
and arms dangling loosely. After 
a quick shower, let them lie down 
for a rest. One may be zoo-keeper 
and see that all are bedded down. 


Kittens 


We are silky kittens 

With coats of warmest fur; 
We roll into a fluffy ball 

And purr, purr, purr! 
Suggestion: Let children curl 
themselves into balls, at rest time. 
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Vacations For Sale 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 


Jack Elaine 
Lynn Greg 
Roy Betty 
SCENE: At Jack’s house. As the 
scene opens, the children are hav- 
ing a cool drink and some cook- 
ies as they laugh and chat to- 
gether. 


Jack: I’m glad we’re all here to- 
gether because I have problems. 

Lynn: Who doesn’t? But Jack, 
what is the trouble? I’ve noticed 
you were unusually quiet and that 
isn’t natural for you. 

Roy: I know what bothers him 
and it bothers me too. It seems 
after Language class today, Miss 
Herrick said she wanted to speak 
to Jack and me. She’s worried 
about some of the boys and girls 
in our class. 

Jack: Yes, you see summer 
vacation is coming along and 
some of the boys especially don’t 
have any special plans. 

Elaine: I know what she means. 
I heard Mother and Dad talking 
about it the other night. Boys and 
girls get into trouble in the 
summertime if they aren’t kept 
busy practically every minute. 

Greg: So what? So what can 
you two boys do about that? 

Roy: Well, she thought with 
your help we might work out a 
sort of final program at school, 
giving the rest ideas about how 
they can have a worthwhile vaca- 
tion. 
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Betty: In other words we’re 
supposed to sell a summer vaca- 
tion to them. 

Jack: That’s it, Betty. You’ve 
got it. That’s the very idea. 
VACATIONS FOR SALE. Now 
let’s work it from there. 

Lynn: I should think each one 
of us could think of a special way 
to spend the long vacation and 
then sell the idea to anyone who 
wishes to buy it. 

Roy: I have it. We'll set up a 
store. Each have a section and 
advertise what we have to sell. 

Elaine: It all sounds most con- 
fusing to me, but I suppose you 
know what you’re talking about. 
Just give me a “for instance.” 

Greg: For instance, I’m selling 
the idea of going to a boy’s camp. 
It’s true some boys couldn’t go, 
but there are others who could go 
and their parents want them to 
but they won’t. It will be my job 
to convince them they should go. 

Betty: He’ll have some of the 
Camp folders in his section; per- 
haps a tennis racket and other 
items to show that kind of vaca- 
tion. 

Elaine: Now, I’m beginning to 
see what all this is about. There 
are six of us, so we shall describe 
six different vacations for the 
children to pick. Each one of us 
can do what we want to promote 
our special vacation. This is go- 
ing to be fun. 

Jack: I suggest we work on this 
project and then have a real re- 


hearsal on the stage in the school 
auditorium. I’ll make a huge sign. 
“VACATIONS FOR SALE.” We 
will place it over the stage so 
everybody can see it. 

Lynn: I'm getting excited al- 
ready but right now I must get 
home. I won’t be the only one ex- 
cited if I’m not there to set the 
table for dinner. (The act ends 
when the children leave the stage 
singing to the tune of “London 
Bridge.” 
Vacation time is coming soon, 

coming soon, coming soon, 
Vacation time is coming soon, 
We must be ready. 


ACT II 
REHEARSAL TIME 
CHARACTERS: 

Same as in Act I plus six other 
children who are the “customers” 
at.the store. | 
SCENE: On the school stage. 
Each of the six children stand be- 
hind a table with his own advertis- 
ing of his own brand of vacation. 
Greg has his camp material all 
about him, as a boy customer 
steps up to his table. 

Greg: 

I’m selling summer camps today. 

It’s a place where work is shared 
with play. 

You learn how to use your head 
and your hand. 

You learn all sports and play in 
the band. 

You meet new friends, you’re 
healthy and gay, 

As you spend a vacation the camp- 
ing way. 

Betty: (She speaks to her girl 

customer who comes to the table 

where Betty is selling a Day 
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Camp Vacation. She shows arti- 

cles made at day camp.) 

For us who cannot go dut of town, 

We should not feel so sad and 
down, 

Because a day camp is for you. 

There’s many things for you to do. 

The schedule’s the same as the 
camp far away. 

You’re home at night, but at camp 
all day. 

Here are some things I made 
last year. 

Better say yes, right now, right 
here. 

Jack: (He has Red Cross swim- 

ming badges decorating his table 

ard he is wearing a bathing suit. 

As his customer appears, he 

says,) 

Remember the pool down in our 
park. 

You can join a class or just swim 
for a lark. 

The Red Cross gives you a Life- 
Saving Test. 

You win awards when you do 
your best. 

Come join the gang at the swim- 
ming pool, 

And have some fun while there’s 
no school. 


Lynn: (Behind her table she has 

all sorts. of small children’s toys 

and books. When her customer 

comes along, Lynn says) 

I’m a mother’s helper all summer 
long, 

And I’m so happy I could sing a 
song. 

If the family go to the mountains 
or beach, 

I’m always with them right with- 
in reach. 

For I care for the children, with 
not too much to do, 

And I’m earning some money 
which is wonderful too. 

The experience of caring for chil- 
dren is great. 

Better find a job before it’s too 
late. 

Roy: (He has newspapers, a rake, 

possibly a lawn mower and fish- 

ing tackle.) 

I have time to work and time to 
play, 

And I’m earning good money 
every day. 

I peddle my papers morning and 
night. 

I keep several lawns looking 
green and bright, 


But still I have time to go fishing 

a lot. 

You should see the big ones which 

I have caught. 

I have money for trips and for 
clothes at school. 

Both work and play is my very 
best rule. 

Elaine: (She has travel folders of 

all sorts of places. She speaks to 

her customer. ) 

T'll get “A” in Geography I’m 
sure next year, 

For I travel most everywhere 
there and here. 

I’ve been by bus by car and plane, 

And of course I’ve been far on 
many a train. 

I see the places I’ve studied about. 

That’s why I feel that I should 
shout. 

“Vacation time is travel time. 

It’s well worth spending every 
dime.” 

The entire cast gets together to 
close the play by repeating the 
verse to the tune of “London 
Bridge.” 

Vacation time is coming soon, 
coming soon, coming soon. 
Vacation time is coming soon, 
We must be ready. 
The End 


THE BIG BEAR — A kindergarten nap time game 


LAVILA E. SMART 


When it is fall and the leaves turn brown and red 
And they fall from the trees all dry and dead 


How very cold the winds do blow 


How white the ground is with snow 


Then the great big grizzly bear 
Knows that winter time is near 


He walks around, looks high and low 
For a cave all safe from ice and snow 
He looks everywhere for one just right 


To curl up in so snug and tight 
He sleeps so sound all winter long 


Until springtime wakes him with a song. 
The first child awake or the teacher says 


It is springtime now oh Mr. Bear 


The flowers are out, the birds are here 


Wake up you old sleepyhead 
Get up out of that cozy bed. 
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Children imitate leaves falling. 
Sound of wind 

Arms show how big 

Children walk near rugs or beds 
Go tc own bed now 


Children rest 
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SEAT WORK Flora V. Shoemaker 


_BLEATS 
PURRS 
BUZZES 


A ROOSTER A DUCK 


Draw a line from the word to animal or bird to which it refers. 
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A CAT A CANARY A DOG 
BRAYS 
QUACKS _ 
AN OWL CROWS A FROG 
| 
[Hoots — 
A GAME BARKS A DONKEY 
ts 
x 
A FLY ee 3 


WORD AND PICTURE MATCHING Flora V. Shoemaker 


hat - cat -mal look-book-nook door-house-mouse 


cub-pup-cup fell-bell-dell flock -dock-block 


fun -gun-sun- mesh-fish -dish 


pen-hen-men_ vase-lace-face flock - lock -clock 


Put a ring around the word which refers to the picture. 
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PICTURE AND SENTENCE MATCHING Helen Strimple 


1 The bird flies. 


2The boy sleeps. 


3.The dog runs. 


4.The ball rolls. 


5.The fish swims. 


6.The girl drinks. 


7 The baby plays. 


g.The pig drinks. 


The first sentence is numbered “one”, Write a big number one beside the picture this 
first sentence describes. Do this for all eight of the pictures. 
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“H 

AVE you heard?’ Black 
Cat asked Mrs. Goose. “We’re go- 
ing to have a bulletin board, out- 
side the post office.” 

“What’s that?” Mrs. Goose 
looked a little cross. She was eat- 
ing corn out of her pocket, gobbl- 
ing it too fast. 

“Don’t you know? A bulletin 


The Bulletin Board 


board is where you put up little 
notices. Things we want each 
other to know. Like this: 
WANTED: TO BUY A BICY- 
CLE. Or something like that. It’s 
started already; there is a pencil 
and papers waiting; and thumb 
tacks. Go and see for yourself.” 

Mrs. Goose plopped to the post 
office. There on the wall outside 
were pinned little squares of thick 
white paper. Mrs. Goose stretched 
her neck up and read. On one of 
the papers was written: 

WANTED: MORE PULLING 
WORK MR. GOAT 
and on another — LOST: MY 
BEST TAILFEATHER MRS. 
HEN. 

“Now, why does she want 
that?” Mrs. Goose said to herself. 
“If it’s out? Well, maybe she’d 
like to trim a hat with it.” 

Another paper read: 

WANTED: A SITTER FOR 
OUR THREE BUNNIES. MR. 
AND MRS. POP-RABBIT. 


Mrs. Goose stretched her neck up and read 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. Goose walked away, think- 
ing about the bulletin board. She 
wanted awfully to put up a sign 
herself, to be in style, but she 
couldn’t think of anything. Well, 
she guessed she’d go to the Wild 
Woods, to look for mushrooms for 
her lunch. 

It was a nice day, and she 
wandered around, looking. The 
little brook ran along happily. 
There were flowers and butter- 
flies, and the birds were singing. 
Mrs. Goose began to sing, herself, 
in her loud squawky voice. Every 
once in a while she remembered 
why she had come, and began to 
look for mushrooms. Now and 
then she ate a kernel of corn. She 
was very contented, till all of a 
sudden she realized that she didn’t 
know exactly where she was. 
Which way was Animaltown? 
This way or that, or over there 
behind those willows? 

“Oh dear, I’m lost,” cried Mrs. 
Goose. She rushed around in 
circles, saying, “What shall I do? 
Where am I?” After a while she 
got tired of doing that, and sat 
down on a stump to think. “Well, 
if I can’t find my way home, I 
must get help. I must let my 
friends know I am lost. That’s 
sensible!” It was then that she 
remembered the bulletin board. 
“Just the thing! Now I can put 
up a notice, myself.” 

She jumped up, and was smil- 
ing happily, before she thought, 
“But how shall I find my way back 
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to the bulletin board?” She sat 
down on the stump again. Then 
she remembered hearing Old 
Lady Owl say, once, that if you 
were lost in the woods, and just 
kept on walking straight ahead, 
you would be sure to come out 
somewhere. And it was a good 
thing to make a trail into the 
deep woods, bend branches, or 
scatter pebbles, or rice. Well, it 
was too late to do that. “But I can 
make a trail out of the woods,” 
she thought. “I can scatter this 
corn. Then, if I don’t know where 
I am getting to, at least I’ll know 
where I have been!”’ 

She started along slowly, scat- 
tering the corn. But she hadn’t 
gone far before she realized that 
she wasn’t as lost as she had 
thought she was! There was the 
roof of the Cafeteria, down the 
hill. There was the schoolhouse. 
There was the post office! 

Mrs. Goose, still scattering the 
corn, went there. She printed a 
neat notice; “LOST: MYSELF. 
MRS. GOOSE”, and pinned it up. 
No one else was there when she 
did it, but she saw some of her 


friends along Animaltown Ave- 
nue, shopping. 

Mrs. Goose followed the trail of 
corn, and went quickly back to 
her plac2 in the Wild Woods. She 


They went after Old Lady Owl. 


sat down on the stump, and 
waited to be found. But she was 
so tired with all this walking and 
worrying, that soon she put her 
head on a stone, and went to 
sleep. 

After a while, quite a little 
crowd gathered around the bul- 
letin board. “But what does she 
mean?” asked Mrs. Hen. “How 
could she be lost, if she was here 
to put up the sign?” 

“Maybe she went and lost her- 
self afterward,” said Clover Pop- 
Rabbit. 

“That might be true,” Mrs. 
Squirrel said. “It sounds like the 


kind of thing she might do.” 

“Well, if she is lost, we’ve got 
to find her,” cackled Mrs. Hen. 
“And I have enough to do, with- 
out looking for a foolish goose all 
over the landscape. I have already 
lost one of my best tailfeathers.” 

“Well, we’d better get at it,” 
said Mrs. Hen. “Come on, girls. 
And let’s go get Old Lady Owl; 
we need her. She almost always 
knows what to do.” 

So she and Arabeile and Clara- 
belle and Old Lady Owl and Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit started looking for 
Mrs. Goose. They traipsed around 
behind houses and in the bushes 


Mrs. Goose was asleep with her head on a stone. 
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behind the houses. They even 
looked among the barrels in the 
Grocery cellar. After a while Old 
Lady Owl said, “This is really 
foolish. The only place she could 
be lost, would be in the Wild 
Woods. Let’s go there.” 

After a while Mrs. Hen noticed 
that Arabelle and Clarabelle were 
running on ahead, and eating 
something. ‘“‘There’s corn here, all 
along,” they said. 

“Don’t pick up any more,” Old 
Lady Owl told them. “It looks like 
some kind of a trail. Let’s follow 
it, and see where we come to.” 

They did; and of course it led 
to Mrs. Goose, asleep with her 
head on a stone. 

Old Lady Owl gave her a gentle 
poke. “Why are you here? What 
do you mean by ‘lost’? Did you put 
that trail of corn between your- 
self and the post office?” 

Mrs. Goose rubbed her eyes 
sleepily. “Yes, certainly,” she 
said. “And I had a very good rea- 
son for it, too.” 

“For goodness sakes, what?” 

Mrs. Goose explained. “That 
was so I could get back to the 
place I was lost in, so you could 
find me! Anyone could see that.” 

Old Lady Owl’s eyes grew 
round like saucers. “But listen, 
Mrs. Goose, dear. If you found 
your way back, you weren’t lost 
any more. And why did you come 
back here, anyway?” 


Mrs. Goose looked at Old Lady 


Is My Name? 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


People say I’m graceful 

At least I try to be, 

I can take a high jump 
Before you can count three: 


When I am really old enough 

To wear a fancy hat 

Antlers will grow upon my head 
Can you remember that? 


Owl as though she thought she 
was just too stupid for words, not 
to understand. “I came back be- 
cause of the sign on the bulletin 
board,” she said. “I couldn’t just 
stand around there in plain sight, 
could I, when it said I was lost?” 

They all shook their heads over 
her. It was simply no use trying 
to make Mrs. Goose see that she 
was a goose. They said, “Well, 
come along now. Home.” 

They all walked slowly, the 
finders mad, the once-lost one cool 
and happy. 

When they got to the bulletin 
board, Mrs. Goose said, “Wait a 
minute.” 

“Oh no,” said Old Lady Owl. 
“No more signs for you.” 

But she was writing. 

“Well, let her,” whispered Old 
Lady Owl to the others. ““We can 
take it right down again.” It said: 

FOUND: MRS. GOOSE. 

“Now, that she’s found, she’s 
going to stay found,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, who was there, and 
heard the whole story. “I’m going 
to take her home, and stay with 
her, too.” 

“Then you'll be a sitter,” said 
Leaf Pop-Rabbit. “Won’t you be 
a sitter? Then you could stay with 
us tonight — and answer our 
mother’s and father’s WANTED 
sign, up there! They want to go 
out for a little fun.” 

Mrs. Rabbit smiled hopefully. 

Mrs. Squirrel looked surprised, 


I’m very fond of water 

And always take a drink 
Quite early in the morning 
And again at dusk—I drink! 


and not very pleased. But she 
said, “All right.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. 
Rabbit. Come at seven, please.” 

Going along toward home, Mrs. 
Goose said to Mrs. Squirrel, “I 
think this bulletin. board is go- 
ing to be fine. We’ll all be able to 
help each other more.” 

“I don’t think you helped 
much,” Mrs. Squirrel told her. 
“And I’ve got to help more than 
I expected. Well, here we are at 
your house. You get into bed and 
finish your nap, and I’ll practice by 
watching you. If I’m going to be 
a sitter, I’ve got to know how to 
sit.” 

“LOST, and FOUND and 
WANTED,” said Mrs. Goose, 
sleepily. “What else is there to put 
up on a bulletin board?” 

“Well, there’s FOR SALE,” 
Mrs. Squirrel said. “I don’t think 
anyone has had anything to sell, 
ye 

There was a silence, and then 
Mrs. Goose said, “I have. My big 
scissors.” 

“But why should you want to 
sell them?” 

“Because I can’t find them,” 
Mrs. Goose told her, “and so they 
aren’t any good to me.” 

Mrs. Squirrel wanted to shout 
at her, “But how can you sell them 
if you don’t know where they 
are?” But she didn’t. She just 
said, “Please, do go to sleep. At 
least, we know where you are, 
now.” 


My tail is short and fluffy’ 
But it does not wag 

Tho if I should be frightened 
It goes up like a flag: 


If strangers are approaching 
The wind will tell me so, 
Then off into the forest 

I am pretty sure to go. 
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“Hello! Does anybody live in here?” 


The Little Green 
Wren House 


GARNET HART 


S prInG was here. The song- 
birds were returning from the 
southland, where they had spent 
the winter. Some of the song- 
birds went into the orchard. 
Others decided to make their 
homes in the gardens, and in 
nearby trees. 

Jenny Wren decided to make 
her home in a garden this spring. 
Right now she and her husband 
were resting ina shrub from their 
long journey. 

“Dear,” Jenny Wren twittered 
after a while. “We must search 
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every garden in the neighborhood 
for a wren house. This spring our 
children shall be reared in a 
house. And not in some old tin 
can lying in the orchard.” 

“Every spring we search for a 
house, Jenny,” her husband 
pointed out. “But we never find 
any. In the end we always have 
to return to the orchard. Wren 
houses are hard to rent.” 

“Dear, we must search till we 
find one,” Jenny Wren said. 

“All right, Jenny,” Mr. Wren 
agreed. 


So Jenny Wren and her hus- 
band left the shrub, and started 
to search the neighborhood gar- 
dens for a wren house. In and 
out of the gardens the two little 
brown wrens flew. After they had 
been to many gardens, Mr. Wren 
despaired. 

“Jenny, there are no wren 
houses in the neighborhood. We 
are wasting our time, Dear. Come, 
let us go into the orchard. We can 
always find something suitable 
there to nest in.” 

“Not yet, Dear,” Jenny Wren 
said, “We haven’t been to all the 
gardens in the neighborhood. We 
may find one yet if we keep look- 
ing,” Jenny Wren thought. 

“T doubt it,” Mr. Wren said. 

“Wouldn’t you think, Dear,” 
Jenny Wren reasoned, “that folks 
would put up wren houses for us? 
Being we are such good neighbors. 
We help their plants to grow by 
eating the harmful insects in the 
gardens. Don’t they know that we 
wrens spend most of our time on 
the ground searching for insects? 
And that we wrens usually have 
a large brood that eat a lot of 
garden insects?” 

“Maybe folks don’t know?” Mr. 
Wren thought. “Maybe if they 
knew they would put up more 
wren houses for us‘”’ 

“Maybe,” Jenny Wren said. 

“Come on, Jenny,” Mr.. Wren 
urged. “Let us go into the 
orchard?” 

“No!” Jenny protested. “We 
must look a little harder, Dear.” 

So Jenny and her husband 
looked a little harder in the 
neighborhood for a wren house. 
Pretty soon they spied a green 
wren house in a garden! It was 
fastened to a post. 

“Look, Dear!” Jenny Wren 
twittered. excitedly. “Isn’t that a 
lovely wren house? I hope it isn’t 
rented!” 

“T hope not!” Mr. Wren grew 
excited too. 

“IT must see,” said Jenny and 
she flew over to it. The wren 
house had a perch before its door- . 
way. Jenny lighted upon the 
perch, and called into the door- 
way. “Hello! Does anybody live 
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in here?” When nobody answered 
she stuck her brown head in the 
doorway. She looked around. The 
house was empty. “It isn’t 
rented!” she twittered joyfully. 
“We can move in!” and she 
hopped into her new home. 
When Mr. Wren stuck his 
brown head in the doorway, she 
twittered excitedly. “Come in, 
Dear, and see your new home!” 


66 
Way is it,” Kenny Donkey 
said to his mother one day, “no 
one seems to like me around here? 
Even the children are afraid of 

me.” 

“Well, no wonder, Kenny Don- 
key,” replied his mother. “Who 
would like anyone who did so 
much kicking? You are the kick- 
ingest donkey I ever did see. I 
declare I don’t know where you 
get such bad manners.” 

“It’s bad to kick is it?” in- 
quired Kenny. “I thought that the 
more a donkey kicked, the better 
he got along in this world.” 

“You’ve got plenty to learn,” 
sighed his mother. “When are you 
going to start to find out what’s 
right and what’s wrong?” 

“I believe I’ll go out this very 
day,” decided Kenny. “I still feel 
that a donkey’s kick is the very 
best thing he does.” 

Soon Kenny Donkey started 
off down the road. “T’ll ask every- 
one I meet why a donkey like me 
isn’t really popular.” 

First he came to a coal black 
cat who sat on a small flat white 
stone, washing her pretty face. 
When she saw Kenny, her back 
humped up like a camel. She was 
ready to dash away at a second’s 
notice. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Kenny. 
“I just want to ask you a ques- 
tion. Why don’t you cats like me?” 

“Like you?” meowed coal black 
cat. “Why should we? All you do 
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Mr. Wren hopped into his new 
home, and declared in his hap- 
piest voice. “Isn’t this comfor- 
table?” 

“Better than living in a tin 
can!” laughed his excited wife. 

The two wrens were so de- 
lighted, that they burst into a 
lively littl song that rippled and 
bubbled with cheer. 

A few minutes later the two 


Kennys Kicks 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


is kick and who wants to stay 
around such a ferocious animal 
as you are? And now, if you don’t 
mind, I’m going along before you 
kick me.” 

Kenny came next to a gray 
squirrel who was busy cracking 
nuts with his sharp teeth. 

“Hello, there,” began Kenny, 
but he said no more, for the squir- 
rel scampered off the ground and 
up a tree and out of sight. 

“So that’s the way it is,” said 
Kenny. He kept right on going 
however, until he came to a little 
boy sitting all by hiniself under 
an apple tree. The boy had been 
crying and looked very sad. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
little boy?” asked Kenny Donkey, 
as he stepped to his side. 

“Matter enough — I wanted 
some money to go to the movies. 
I wanted some money to buy some 


Summer Days 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Beautiful, beautiful summer 
days! 
Watching the cows in the pas- 
ture graze, 


Watching the bees among the 
flowers, 

Sunning myself in happy hours! 

Beautiful, beautiful summer 
days! 

I wish they could keep on for- 
ever, always! 


happy wrens were flying back and 
forth with tiny twigs in their bills 
with which to build their nest. 
And a little boy was standing by 
a window, watching with a happy 
smile as the wrens were gathering 
twigs for their nest. 

After a while the little boy 
turned to his Mother, and cried. 
“Mother, my little green wren 
house is rented at last!” 


candy. I didn’t want to help bring 
in the wood and — oh, there’s 
lots of things I’m crying about. 
What’s troubling you, Donkey, 
you don’t look so gay yourself?” 

“Well, it’s like this — my moth- 
er says all I do in this world is 
kick, and she thinks it’s time I 
learned to act better.” 

“She does? She did?” cried the 
little boy excitedly. “Why, that’s 
exactly what my mother said to 
me this morning. She said, ‘John- 
ny, you’re always kicking and it’s 
got to be stopped.’ ” 

“You mean,” asked Kenny, 
“you kick with your two feet like 
I kick with my four?” 

“Oh no- no- no” laughed John- 
ny, “that isn’t the kick I mean. 
It’s complaining about everything 
and fussing when you can’t have 
your own way — It’s like this I 
guess. 

I use my tongue, but you use your 
feet, 

And I’m glad that we were able 
to meet, 

For now we both know why all 
the fuss, 

And now we both know the trou- 
ble with us. 

We don’t get our way, we’re full 
of kicks. 

From now on, friend, these mat- 
ters we’ll fix. 

Donkey, old fellow, you’ve helped 
me out, 

And now, I know what it’s all 
about.” 

Johnny stood up quickly and 
ran off towards his home and 
mother — a happier boy. Kenny 
Donkey turned around quickly 
and ran off towards his mother — 
a happier donkey. 
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Tue little black and white 
puppy waddled to the curb and 
glanced across the road. “I won- 
der why that man over there 
keeps digging in his garden? He’s 
been doing it all the morning.” 

The pup lifted his head and 
sniffed the air. “I like the smell 
of fresh earth. — I — I know 
I’m not supposed to cross the 
road, but I’ve just got to see what 
he’s burying there. Maybe it’s 
BONES!” 

Right away the plump little 
puppy slid off the curb and started 
to waddle across the street. Sud- 
denly he stopped and drew back a 
step. “Woosh, those cars whiz by 
fast,” he thought. “They almost 
take one’s whiskers off as they 
go by.” 

After a slight pause he glanced 
to his right. “Maybe I can make 
it now! — Oh oh dear! There’s 
another car coming — coming 
right at me too, and a Red Con- 
vertible is coming the other way! 
Golly, what do I do now?” 

“Look,” he exclaimed a moment 
later, “the first car is slowing 
down. Maybe I’d better circle 
back.” But before he had time to 
move a paw, he heard a lady call 
to someone behind her, — 
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“Look out for the Black and 
White puppy.” 

“I wish she wouldn’t shriek so 
loudly,” grumbled the pup. “The 
noise upsets my thinking.” 

He gave a hurried glance to his 
right and left, and noticed that 
the Red Convertible had stopped. 

“Now, maybe I can go on,” he 
thought. “No, I can’t! There’s 
another car behind the Red Con- 
vertible, and that driver doesn’t 
see me at all! 

‘Now the man in the Red Con- 
vertible is shouting and waving 
his arms. I guess he’s trying to 
attract the attention of the other 
driver, but I just can’t think 
when anybody waves his arms 
about like that. Why, I can’t even 
remember what I was going to do. 

“Let me see, I must get to a 
safe place. Maybe the middle of 
the road would be better — yes, 
the middle of the road.” 

The moment the puppy wad- 
dled forward, all the drivers be- 
gan to honk their horns. He 
stopped dead in bewilderment. 

“I wish they wouldn’t make all 
that noise! It scares me! Just as 
I’d started to figure things out, 
they toot their horns. Now I’ve 
got to THINK all over.” 


Thank You 


Mister! 
(From Life) 
GENE K. NACHTWEY 


The pup sat down and blinked 
his eyes. “I know they want me 
to go somewhere,” he told him- 
self. “I know I’m holding them 
up, but I don’t know where to go 
or what to do next. 

“That man in the Blue car is 
leaning out of his window. He’s 
looking right at me, and he’s say- 
ing something. His voice sounds 
sort of stern, but not unkind — 
or angry. It reminds me of my 
Master’s voice. 

“He’s talking again and point- 
ing to the grass at the side of the 
street.” 

“Get over to the sidewalk!” 
ordered the man. “Come on, Pup! 
Get off the road!” 

“Of course! That’s what I must 
do! Go back to the sidewalk! 
Thank you Mister Man — Thank 
you.” 

The puppy turned around and 
scampered back to the curb, and 
the cars started to move on. 

The Lady Driver called out, 
“Thank you,” to the Man in the 
Blue car, and the other drivers 
all smiled and waved. 

“Well, I can wave, too,” cried. 
the happy pup. Wag, wag, went 
his short tail. “Thank you, Mis- 
ter! Good-bye!” Wag-wag-WAG. 
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“Well, well, So you’ve lost your job, Duchess!” 


The Golden Goslings 


BERNICE 


THe goose started toward the 
little pond for a drink, but half- 
way there she hesitated and 
waddled back to her nest. 

“Honk,” she said in astonish- 
ment. 

During the whole time she had 
been laying she had never seen 
an egg like this. For it was gold 
just like the huge watch her 
Master carried. It gleamed in the 
sunlight, but the Goose was 
ashamed. What would her Mas- 
ter say? He worked so hard and 
he was so ambitious. Often as he 
fed the fowls or raked hay in the 
meadows the Goose heard him 
talking to himself. 

“Sir John — how would that 
sound? Aye, it would sound fine, 
but what can a poor man like me 
do to earn knighthood? Every 
day I carry fresh eggs to the 
kitchen of the King. I am told 
the King asks for my goose eggs. 
He thinks them a great delicacy, 
but between the King and me 
there are great distances guarded 
by many lackeys. If there was 
only something I could do to gain 
his attention!” 

The Goose had heard this story 
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many times. She wished to help 
her Master. Instead she had dis- 
graced him — laying this golden 
egg. 

“Honk,” she said in disgust. 
She saw the Master coming and 
hid her head under her wing in 
shame. But soon she heard the 
Master shout in glee. 

“Which of you laid this egg 
with the golden shell?” he called. 
“It should be worth a pound to 
me.” 

The Goose withdrew her head 
from beneath her wing. 

“Honk,” she said proudly. 

The Goose had until this time 
adored the Master from afar, 
content to waddle after him in 
the fields, feasting on worms 
turned up by his plow. 

Now all was changed. The 
Goose continued to lay golden 
eggs. The Master was solicitous 
of her. He kept a pan of fresh 
water near her nest, he fed her 
the choicest grain. Sometimes the 
Goose wondered why she alone 
laid golden eggs. The others ate 
the same food as she, drank the 
same water — Everything was 
the same with them only the 


Goose followed the Master into 
the meadow of hay and feasted 
there on the sweet grass and 
choicest grasshoppers. 

The Goose didn’t speculate 
much about the mystery. Enough 
for her that the Master now idol- 
ized her, and showered her with 
attention. 

But one morning when the 
Master came to her nest for the 
golden egg he gathered her up 
under his arm. 

“Oh, Goose,” he said. “The 
King has commanded an audi- 
ence with you and me. Think of 
it! A lowly Goose and a humble 
husbandman asked to see the 
King.” 

The Goose looked down at her 
less fortunate friends in the 
barnyard. 

“Honk,” she said exultantly. 
She had never seen her Master so 
happy. Her heart beat rapidly as 
they approached the King in the 
morning room. They were pre- 
ceded by a lackey carrying a huge 
silver salver on which rested the 
golden egg the Goose had laid 
that morning. The lackey placed 
the salver in front of the King. 
He tapped each end of the golden 
egg delicately with a little silver 
spike and blew the contents into 
a Venetian bow] filled with milk. 

He handed the empty shell of 
gold to the King. The King 
caressed it lovingly, then handed 
it to the lackey to his left. The 
lackey reverently placed it in the 
huge amethyst bow] in the center 
of the table on top of all the 
other golden egg shells. The first 
lackey beat egg and milk lightly, 
added essence of this and a dash 
of that. The King’s eggnog was 
ready. 

The King quaffed the drink, 
while the Goose looked on in 
amazement. She had had no idea 
what use the King made of her 
golden egg. 

“Honk,” she said breathing 
hard. The King looked at the two 
of them. 


“Ah, my good man — so this 
is the Goose that lays the golden 
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“She is, Your Majesty,” the 
Master said, bowing low. 

“I wish the Goose to become a 
part of the royal household — 
and you, too,” he added, “to look 
after her.” In fact, you shall be 
knighted — you shall be Sir John, 
gentleman-in-waiting to the Goose 
who lays the golden eggs.” 

“Honk,” said the Goose weakly. 
This happy excitement had ex- 
hausted her. 

And now began a new exist- 
ence for the Goose and her Mas- 
ter. No more following the plow 
to pick up worms — no more eat- 
ing the sweet hay and the tender 
grasshoppers in the meadow. 

The Goose and Sir John moved 
into an apartment in the palace. 
Occasionally they had an audi- 
ence with the King to witness the 
ceremony of cracking the golden 
egg and preparing the royal egg- 
nog. 

But most of their time was 
spent in the royal gardens resting 
under the shade trees, eating the 
food prepared for them — the 
Goose her grain — the Master his 
sweets and wine. 

The Goose became fat and lazy. 

Sir John became irritable and 
arrogant. “Imagine me, a knight 
taking care of a stupid Goose. 
Anyone can take care of a Goose. 
I should be doing something more 
worthy of my talents.” He 
brushed his red silken coat deli- 
cately. 

“Honk,” said the Goose unhap- 
pily. What was she doing that 
displeased ? 

The world crashed around her. 
For one morning when the Goose 
stopped to admire the egg she had 
just laid in her nest of silken 
down, she grew pale and trem- 
bled. 

“Honk, honk, 
honk,” she wailed. 

“Stop that plaguy noise,” Sir 
John snapped. 

“Honk,” the Goose sniveled. 


Sir John reached for the golden 
egg. His hand stopped in midair. 
He gazed in horror at the plain 
white egg in the nest. 


“You ungrateful wretch.” He 
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honk, honk, 


grabbed the Goose and shook her 
until her bill clattered. 

“I bring you to the palace to 
live. You have a nest of down, 
you swim in the royal pond, you 
feed on the finest of grains —, 
and how do you repay me? With 
a plain white egg any Goose could 
lay. 

“But I don’t need you any 
more. Get out of my sight. I don’t 
need golden eggs any more. I am 
now Sir John. Go!” 

The Goose waddled out of the 
door and down the dusty road. 


- Tears slid along her bill from her 


eyes and dripped to the ground. 

“Honk,” she said dismally from 
the depths of her broken heart. 

She waddled on and on unsee- 
ing. Finally she dried her tears 
on the grass by the roadside and 
looked around. 

“Honk,” she said in relief. 

She found herself at her old 
farm home. She crept into the 
barnyard to greet her old friends. 

“Well, well,” they chorused. 
“So you’ve lost your job, Duchess. 

Ho, ha, Duchess — is that a 
laugh. “The Royal Goose!” Their 
malice fermented by envy, was 
unbearable. 

The Goose crept into the mead- 
ow. She quenched her thirst at 
the little brook. She gratefully 
ate the sweet grass and the tender 
grasshoppers. Her long walk and 
her excess weight had made her 
very tired. She slept under the 
willows at the side of the stream. 

Weeks passed. One morning 
the Goose gazed indifferently into 
the nest she had made for herself. 

“Honk,” she shrieked. 

There lay a golden egg — the 
first egg she had laid since leav- 
ing the King’s palace. So it was 


Nature's Hide 
and Seek 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Where does Winter disappear 


When signs of Spring start to 
appear? 

I guess it must be far from 
here, 

But Nature finds it every year! 


the sweet grass in the meadow 
that furnished the ore for these 
golden eggs. A week passed. Sev- 
en golden eggs lay in the secluded 
nest. All day she kept going back 
to her nest and gazing at the 
dazzling sight. 

Suddenly she made her deci- 
sion. She climbed on the nest and 
settled ‘herself for a long wait. 

She was lonesome — desper- 
ately so. She missed the Master 
who had spent so many happy 
hours with her here in the mead- 
ow. 

Then one day a man came 
across the meadow with his head 
hanging. Surely this was not Sir 
John, this wasn’t even her old 
Master — the farmer. Even dur- 
ing the old days on the farm when 
he had suffered from ambition he 
had not been unhappy. 

“Honk,” she called in welcome. 

“Oh Goose,” said the Master. 
“T am not worthy to be your mas- 
ter. The King revoked my knight- 
hood. I am no longer Sir John. He 
didn’t want me at all. I was only 
made Sir John because of your 
golden eggs. And I was so arro- 
gant, so cruel with you. 

“Now I am going to plow the 
land and cut the hay again. Please 
forgive me and be my friend.” 

“Honk,” said the Goose in sym- 
pathy. 

Days passed. The Goose hov- 
ered on her nest while the Master 
mowed and raked the hay. They 
were silent and depressed. 

Then one morning the Master 
dragged himself into the meadow, 
the Goose met him at the gate. 

“Honk, honk,” she panted. 


The Goose was short of breath 
as she hurried toward the willows. 
The Master followed her to the 
nest. There, crowded into it were 
seven golden goslings. 

The Goose and the Master 
looked at one another. 

The Master smiled. “Oh Goose,” 
he said, “Here lies our happiness 
in this small world. We need no 
palace to live in. We do not need 
to be pampered by the King. .” 

“Honk,” said the Goose in ec- 
stasy. 
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GRAMP AND BOBBY GO FISHING Helen Strimple 


THE HOT WAS SHINING DOWN ON eS 


“Let's HE SAID TO 
po!” AGREED , DROPPING His INTO THE 
AND QUICKLY DUG A 
Cc» 
OF Sun . THEY TOOK THEIR AND WALK 
ED OVER TO THE = WERE 


swimming on THe “@— anv A Bic 


CROAKED “CHUG-A- RUM!” 4A, vo SAT DOWN 
THEY put_ on THEIR af 


UZZED PAST THEM. ALL BECAME QUIET. 


“YES, LE 


AND ) FELL ASLEEP. S LINE 
ut 
verkeo! “A CRIBB. ,AND HE PULLED IN 


WITH ALL HIS MIGHT. BUT HE COULDN'T PULL OUT THE 


HE HELPED PULL TOO AND UP CAME A 
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Little 


Porp, 


Champion Swimmer 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Wauaoor: Little Porp 
came up for air. Then he turned 
a somersault. 


“WHOOF!” Mother Porpoise 
nudged him fondly with her blunt 
nose. 


Fat little Porp was only two 
feet long, and just weaned. But 
Mother and Father were five feet. 

Little Porp’s thick skin looked 
shiny black to the gulls flying 
overhead. But his fat under side 
looked as pale as the wind clouds 
to the fishes that swam beneath 
him. 

The Florida sunshine was turn- 
ing the water of the bay a soft 
rose color, and the shadows of the 
palm trees lay black across its 
smooth surface. Little Porp was 
hungry. — He was always hun- 
gry, he was growing so fast— 
He nudged Mother’s side. But this 
time she suddenly swam away, in 
and out of the winding stream so 
fast he didn’t know where she had 
gone. 

For several days she had been 
sharing her fish with him, and he 
liked it almost better than milk. 
He had watched with interest 
when she caught them, then h2 
had played that he too was catch- 
ing fish. Now, though, he would 
really have to catch some if he 
was to have any breakfast. 
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Sliding quietly through the 
water, he waited till he saw a 
school of mullet, fat fish black 
on top and silvery beneath. These 
fish were the best ever! Could he 
catch one himself? 

Cautiously he swam under 
one, then gave a slap of his wide 
tail. Up went the mullet in a rain- 
bow arc! And when it came down, 
Little Porp’s mouth was wide 
open beneath it. He grinned as he 


Up went the mullet in a rainbow arc. Little Porp opened his mouth wide but 
he missed the nearest fisn. 


swallowed it. That would do for 
a starter. Now for about a dozen 
more! — He came up under an- 
other and gave it a toss out 
of the water. But, splash! it fell 
too far from his waiting mouth. 
He caught the next one, though, 
and the next, and the next. At last 
even young Porp had enough to 
fill his stomach comfortably. Now 
he could play till lunch time. 

Diving, he swam along under 
water as fast as he could swim, 
till he had to come up for air. 
Then, “Whoosh!” he let the stale 
air out of his lungs, and drew in 
fresh air. 

One day he raced the shadow of 
a big thing that flew through the 
air. It wasn’t a fishing bird. It 
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was a craft with a man inside of 
it who looked down through the 
window at Porp. The little sea- 
plane had two silvery pontoons 
that made it look as if it held two 
giant silver fish, one in each foot. 
But at first the plane always won 
the race. 

Little Porp shot to the surface, 
turned a somersault, then set out 
to find the herd. After that, they 
usually fished together, Grand- 
father leading the way. 

Sometimes Porp raced the other 
young porpoises. He usually won, 
too. For of all the herd, he was 
the strongest youngster, and per- 
haps the quickest. He was so sure 
to win, it was usually more fun 
to race the plane. 

Sailboats he sometimes met and 
raced them through the channel 
as they returned to port. But the 
little seaplane always came in for 
a landing before Porp could get 
there. 

Evenings, the herd of porpoises 
would roll along the smooth 
water, eyeing the red and blue 
and yellow fishes. Full-fed by this 
time, they would slap the water 
with their flat tails, sending salt 
spray into the quiet air. Or, 
drowsy under the stars, they 
would sink into some quiet creek, 
perhaps in a mangrove swamp, to 
rest. 

By day they often explored far 
offshore. And sometimes the long 
gray shape of a shark passed, con- 
tent to leave them alone. And once 
the herd found a school of great 
flat pompano—hard to catch but 
a feast for everyone. 

Then came an afternoon when 
the sun beat hot and not a leaf 
of the palm trees stirred. In the 
mangrove swamp an old alligator 


I’ve planned what I’ll do 


lay like a log that floated just 
beneath the surface, only its 
bulging eyes showing it was alive 
—and waiting with armed jaws. 
But Porp knew better than to go 
too near. 

That day Porp sensed that the 
herd was uneasy, but he didn’t 
know why. Grandfather refused 
to go far off shore. How dull! He, 
Porp, broke away at last to race 
the little seaplane as it hurried 
out to where some ship had over- 
turned. And this time Porp got 
there neck and neck with the 
plane. He almost won the race. 

Today, strangely, the waters of 
the Gulf were rolling heavily, and 
Porp had fun coasting down their 
green curves. As the day came to 
a close, there was a strange glow 
as certain fish were tossed above 
the swells. Then the waves beat 
harder: the spray was smother- 
ing, and a great wind came. 

The little seaplane suddenly 
took off in a race for the main- 
land. Good, thought Porp! A real 
race, this time! 

(Had he but known it, the 
plane was racing Hurricane 
Hedy!) 

Porp drew a deep breath. He 
must win this race. With his 
strong foreflippers like the arms 
of a champion swimmer, his tri- 
angular backfin steadying him a 
little, and his stout tail pumping 
up and down, up and down with 
his forward leaps, Porp went 
speeding through the waves. 

And the man in the plane 
peered down at him with a grin as 
wide as Porp’s own. 

But the big waves kept slapping 
so hard, Porp was having a hard 
time of it. And the wind kept 
slapping the little plane so hard, 


Vacation Time 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I'll work in the garden, 


it was having a hard time in the 
air. 

Porp knew from vibrations in 
the water that they were coming 
to the channel that led into the 
Bay. But what was the matter? 
The next time Porp rose for air, 
he could see the little plane head- 
ing the wrong way. Porp wasn’t 
going to race North along the 
coast. He must keep to the chan- 
nel, for he wanted to get back to 
the herd. These big waves and the 
wind were frightening. 

But now the man in the plane 
was peering down at him. He was 
turning. — Maybe there would be 
a race, after all. 

The wind and the waves grew 
stronger. And here was a suil- 
boat turned over on its side across 
the channel. Porp, with one 
mighty effort, somersaulted over 
it, and was on his way again with 
no delay. 

Now he could see the little palm 
trees. They were bending in the 
wind till their feathery crowns 
fairly touched the ground. — And 
the little plane was straight over- 
head. 

Porp swam his fastest — and 
he was surely a champion swim- 
mer. But he was getting tired 
now. How long could he keep it 
up? Yet he must win, this time. 

There — he had reached the 
quieter waters of the Bay. — The 
little plane was just behind him 
as it reached the landing strip. 
But Porp had won. Gaily he kept 
on till he found the rest of the 
herd. “WHOOSH!” Mother rose 
to meet him. Fondly she laid her 
blunt nose against his small one, 
as if to ask, was he all right. 

“Whoosh!” Little Porp had 
never felt finer in his life. 


I’ll stand ’neath the shower, 

I'll ride on my bike. 

In fact, I’ll do all kinds 

Of things that I like! 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


When vacation time comes: And pull out the weeds. 


I'll eat lots of ice-cream (I’m apt to do many 


And cherries and plums. Surprising good deeds!) 
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A Tale of 
The Meadowlarks 


B. F. BISHOP 


On the cowpaths in the pas- 
tureland and on the branches of 
the young evergreens, a sprinkl- 
ing of snowflakes of the autumn 
snow squall still lingered in the 
bright sunshine. In the pasture 
woodlot, the leaves of the maples 
and beeches had turned to crimson 
and gold. Many were falling to 
the ground among the early snow- 
flakes. On the banks of the pas- 
ture brook, the Fringed Gentian 
stood faded and brown, and the 
willow galls clung to leafless 
branches. Overhead the air was 
filled with quiet flocks of song- 
birds on their way to the South- 
land. Winter was on its way. 

But there were some voices 
that the cold snowflakes and chilly 
autumn wind had not stilled. All 
through the cool October and 
November days, whether the wind 
was cold or warm, whether the 
skies were blue or cloudy, one of 
the few birds who still sang his 
cheery, springtime song, was the 
Meadowlark. 

But, as time passed, the autumn 
days grew shorter and the nights 
grew colder. The insects, which 
made such good breakfasts for 
the meadowlarks, crawled away 
into their winter homes. The 
plant seeds, which these birds 
often ate in autumn and winter, 
had fallen to the ground and 
were lost among the damp 
leaves. So one November morning, 
the meadowlarks gathered in a 
great flock, and started on their 
way to a warmer place. 

On and on they flew until they 
came to our Gulf Coast. Here they 
spent the winter — here where 
insects were not hidden in little 
secret homes, and where weed 
seeds were plentiful the year 
round. 

In and out among the orange 
blossoms they flew, finding plenty 
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of food, and a safe, warm place to 
rest at night among the green 
branches. But though it was 
warm and comfortable, it was not 
home. So one day in late March, 
they started on their way to the 
Northland. 

They arrived at the old pasture- 
land one cool, April day. Mr. 
Meadowlark flew to the top of a 
leafless tree and sang his spring- 
time song, “Tseeu-tseer! Tseeu- 
tseer!” Over and over again he 
sang it, while the black crescent 
on his bright yellow breast 
gleamed in the spring sunshine. 

Weeks passed and over Farmer 
John’s big meadow spring had 
spread a soft carpet of green. 
With her magic wand, she 
touched the buds of the tall butter- 
cup plants and they opened into 
little cups of shining gold. She 
kissed the shorter clover plants 
and their beautiful crimson heads 
burst into bloom. She wakened 
Mrs. Bumblebee from her winter’s 
sleep and sent her across the 
meadow where the big, red clover 
blossoms were holding up their 
tiny cups of nectar. 

On a sunny May morning Mrs. 
Meadowlark was walking about 
among the meadow grasses. She 
stopped beneath every shining 
buttercup blossom, she peeped 
beneath each bunch of clover 
leaves, she examined the spaces 
under the blooming, strawberry 
plants, and at last she found just 
what she had been looking for. 

Near the middle of the big, 
green meadow, far from bush or 
fence or tree, a number of tall 
buttercup plants towered above 
the growing clover and timothy. 
Under one of these leafy plants 
was a little hollow just the right 
size for a nest. 

Mr. Meadowlark did not help 
build the nest, but he was never 


far away. He sat on the old rail 
fence on the edge of the meadow 
and sang his sweetest songs to 
his little mate as she started build- 
ing the nest. She lined the little 
hollow with weed stems and 
coarse grasses, then made a soft, 
inner lining of tender, brown 
grass. When the little nest was 
finished, she fastened the tops of 
the buttercup plants, the clover 
plants, and the timothy together 
in a sort of dome. Then she made 
a grassy tunnel which led to the 
nest. 

During the next few days, Mrs. 
Meadowlark placed five white 
eggs spotted with lavender on the 
soft, grassy blanket. 

For a few weeks the two birds 
seldom left the old meadow. 
Among the grasses they found 
grasshoppers, cutworms, chinch 
bugs, army worms, wireworms, 
and weevils. The strawberry 
plants provided them with ripe, 
red berries. On the branches of 
the apple trees, hairy caterpillars 
crawled from their webby nest, 
and these, too, were eagerly eaten. 

Sixteen days passed by—days 
in which Mr. Meadowlark sat on 
the old rail fence and sang his 
sweet song to his little mate on 
the nest. 


True there were anxious mo- 
ments during those days. One day 
Farmer John’s old, yellow cat 
came wandering through the 
meadow grasses. She was hunt- 
ing. Slowly, carefully, she stepped 
along, peeking here and there 
among the meadow blossoms. 
Once she came so near that Mrs. 
Meadowlark thought she would 
surely have to leave the precious 
nest and fly to a treetop. But the 
old cat suddenly spied a meadow 
mouse. With one spring, she 
seized it, and then carried it to the 
big red barn to eat. So Mrs. 
Meadowlark settled down once 
more on her pretty nest. 


It was a sunny day in June 
when the little ones came from 
the shells. What funny, downy . 
little things they were. As the 
Nature Man peeped into the nest, 
they all closed their eyes and 
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snuggled in such a little heap that 
he could not tell whether there 
were two or five birds in the nest. 

The Nature Man found a long 
stick and stood it in the ground 
by the nest. This was to warn 
Farmer John that a cozy home 
in the grass sheltered precious 
babies. But on the day before 
Farmer John cut the hay in the 
meadow, the little ones, who had 
grown fast these summer days, 
flew away with their mother to 
the pastureland. And there they 
stayed until the food was covered 


In The 


with snow and ice. When this hap- 
pened, they flew away toward the 
Southland. 

On their way, as they came to 
browning meadows, they joined 
other meadowlarks, hundreds of 
them. Food was plentiful, the 
autumn sunshine was warm, and 
they flew along slowly, resting 
when they grew tired. They did 
not fear Jack Frost who was fol- 
lowing them slowly. In the warm 
Gulf States they stopped and 
there they spent a pleasant 
winter. 


The Queerest Animal 


World 


HOWARD OLGIN 


On E of the queerest animals 
alive today is the camel. It has 
the neck of a swan, the teeth and 
stomach of a mouse, the feet of 
an elephant, the blood of a bird, 
and the temperature of a reptile! 
The camel can also do many un- 
usual things. It can actually see 
with its eyes closed and shut its 
nostrils against the windstorms 
and sandstorms of the desert. 
The camel drinks brackish water 
since pure water will intoxicate 
it! The stronger types of camels 
can sometimes carry 1000 pounds 
of burden across a desert! 

The camel is responsible for 
the discovery of butter. While 
crossing the desert a nomad once 
loaded a skinful of milk on a 
camel to take with him on his 
journey across the desert. The 
peculiar ambling foot movements 
of the camel churned the milk 
into butter!! 

The camel has long silky eye- 
lashes to protect it from the glare 


of the sun! Their humps are 


stores of flesh and fat, absorbed as 
nutrition when food is unavailable. 

When carrying a burden the 
camel travels about 25 miles a 
day but when unburdened they 
ean travel close to 100 miles a 
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In a few months when the days 
lengthened again, when the snow 
had melted from Farmer John’s 
pastureland and meadow, when 
the robins and the bluebirds de- 
parted for the Northland, the 
meadowlarks thought of their lit- 
tle home under the meadow but- 
tercup. One March morning they 
left the sunny south and as the 
sweet sound of their spring songs 
filled the air, the country over 
which they were flying knew that 
spring was returning. 


day! Camels have been known to 
go without water for three days! 
Truly the camels of Arabia, Chi- 
na, and Egypt are a great help 
in transportation to the poor na- 
tives who live there. 
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LUCILLE H. 


K ancaroos are not the 
only creatures who carry their 
young in pouches fashioned by 
nature for this purpose. Certain 
fish are similarly equipped. The 
male Sea-horse is perhaps the 
best known of this group. This 
queer little animal has a pouch. 
on the under side of its body 
where it carries, first the eggs 
which have been laid by the fe- 
male, and then as the eggs hatch, 
the young. 

In some species, it is the female 
who has the pouch. The Mailed 
Tube-mouth is one of these. The 
edges of the breast fin are joined 
to the under surface of the body, 
thus forming a long pocket. When 
the eggs are placed into the 
pouch, they are kept securely in 
place by numerous thread-like 
growths that close the opening to 
the pouch. Not only are the eggs 
kept in here, but the newly 
hatched young find refuge there 
from the perils of the ocean until 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 

Poems — The Little Green Or- 
chard, Walter de la Mare, Pea- 
cock Pie, Holt. Trees, Walter -de 
la Mare, Peacock Pie, Holt. Plant 
a Tree, Lucy Larcom, Arbor Day, 
Schauffler, Dodd Mead. If, I. T. C. 
O’Donnell, Golden Flute, John 
Day. Tree Feelings, Stetson, 
Golden Flute, John Day. Wood- 
man, Spare That Tree, Morris, 


Please — notify us of a change of 
address promptly. The Post Office 
WILL NOT forward magazines. Be 
sure to give both the old and new 
addresses. 


TEACHERS 
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Swimming Nurseries 


BECKHART 


they are large enough to take 
care of themselves. 

With the Pipe-fish, like the 
Sea-horse, it is the male who is 
equipped with the _ protective 
pouch. This consists simply of a 
fold of skin arising on each side 
of the body, and joined on all 
sides, except for a small opening, 
to the under side of the fish. And 
this too serves not only as an in- 
cubator for the eggs, but a nur- 
sery for the very young. 

One species of the cat-fish, al- 
though not given a pouch carries 
its eggs about in its mouth until 
they hatch. It is the father who 
does this. And during the time 
of incubation, he is in this way 
forced to abstain from all food. 
Even after the fish are hatched, 
in times of danger, the male 
opens his mouth, and the young 
dive into it, knowing that as long 
as their parent keeps his mouth 
closed, they are safe. 
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Thompson, Macmillan. The 
Spirit of The Birch, Arthur Ket- 
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lan. Loveliest of Trees, A. E. 
Houseman, One Hundred Best 
Poems, Whitman. 
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WONDER HORSE 


The Original Spring-Suspended Hobby Horse 
Exercise is fun on The Wonder 
Horse. Its rocking, bouncing ride 
provides healthful, body-building 
exercise indoors and out for chil- 
dren 1 to 7. 
Models from $10.95 to $29.95 
Workmanship and material guaranteed 6 months 


Look for 
The Wonder Horse trademark 
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Books 
in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


ROBINS IN THE GARDEN, by 
Olive L. Earle; illustrated by the 
author (William Morrow and 
Company), Price $2.00. 

Miss* Earle has given to chil- 
dren another delightful contribu- 
tion in her Robins in the Garden. 
This time the story centers about 
the first robins of early March 
and all that happened to the rob- 
in family — the nest building, the 
appearance of the four greenish- 
blue eggs and then of the naked 
babies, the mother robin’s pro- 
tection of them against all haz- 
ards, their first flights into the 
world — all these happenings and 
more are told and pictured with 
authority and with real affection. 
Miss Earle is, indeed, an artist 
and a naturalist. Her pictures are 
so very real that one can almost 
see the robins breathe and almost 
hear what they are thinking 
about. Children will find the big 
type easy to read and will love 
birds all the more for having read 
and treasured this story. 
PHONICS SKILLTEXTS, by 
Johnson, McCrory, Watts, etc.; 
Published by Charles E. Merrill; 
Price $1.08 for set of 4. 

The pendulum has swung back 
again to the need of new recogni- 
tion skills. Recent research has 
focused attention upon improved 
teaching word recognition. We all 
know that effective reading in- 
volves meaning. If a child is to 
read effectively for meaning, he 
must be able to recognize words 
quickly and accurately. This set 
of papers — covered work book 
by Charles E. Merrill includes a 
separate book for Grades 1-2, 
grades 2-3, grades 3-4, grades 4, 
5 or 6. Each book includes word 
meaning skills, phonetic analysis 
and ear training skills, word an- 
alysis skills, word building skills, 
and dictionary skills. They have 
been written by specialists in this 
particular phase of reading. 
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Recordings 
(From Page 21) 

If you wish to send for cata- 
logues here are some very fine 
ones, most of them free, if the 
request is written on school sta- 
tionery. 

Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

RCA Victor, Camden 2, New 
Jersey (10¢) 

The Record Center, 3921 W. 
North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Johnny is Lost 

(From Page 19) 
he tells me he is tired, I believe 
him. Certainly nothing can be 
more tiring than apprehension 
and worry over school. To my 
great pleasure one day, he volun- 
tarily turned the page in the 
_ book and read on. Johnny pro- 
gressed completing book after 
book of good reading. 

If Johnny is lost in reading, he 
probably is lost in spelling too. 
If he does not know how to use 
sounds, for reading, neither can 
he use them for spelling. He will 
confuse “blow” and “bowl,” 
“bolt” and “blot.” The extra help 
he gets in reading will also help 
his spelling. 

Isn’t every child a challenge? 
The real problem, of course, is to 
teach Johnny to read. To do this, 
does it not help to find out, what 
stands, or has stood, in Johnny’s 
way. I am always thrilled when I 
hear a Remedial Reader say, 
“Let’s read.” Each procedure is a 
little different from all others. 
The teacher can adjust to fit the 
child. This very interesting work 
can give great satisfaction. 


Importance of Phonetics 
(From Page 37) 

word by either the teacher or an- 
other pupil or if their memory 
was good, remembered the word 
from a previous lesson or guessed 
at the word from the attractive 
pictures in the reader. 

A Superintendent of Schools 
once said to a group of first grade 
teachers, “The children will learn 
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to read in spite of you teachers.” 
This was said in a humorous vein, 
but there was truth to the state- 
ment. Some children just natural- 
ly will be so anxious to learn to 
read, they will master the me- 
chanics of the subject very quick- 
ly. Others, however, must pro- 
gress at a slow but sure pace. 
They must learn first things first. 
They cannot jump into a new sub- 
ject without proper preparation. 
This proper preparation we be- 
lieve, is to furnish a basic founda- 
tion of phonic teaching. Phonics 
can not be taught hit or miss. It 
should be a planned lesson and 


should be used in the laboratory ; 
namely the reading class. 

Now that we are teaching 
remedial reading in our tutoring 
classes, we realize the importance 
of phonics and feel there would 
be far less failures and retarda- 
tions with the resulting unhappi- 
ness if phonics could take its 
rightful place. 


Art in Summer 
(From Page 18) 
walls white to get as much light 
as possible. She brought in tables, 
easels and stools. 
(Turn to page 64) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD COUPON SERVICE 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me sam wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


“Modeling with Clay.” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY . 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed for 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
Please send me your free educational emmy “Your Pencil Sharp- 


ener,” which tells how to improve the use o 


pencil sharpeners in 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


“How to use Poster Color”. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 


Most Out of Crayons.” 


school. 


Art in Summer 
(From Page 63) 

On pleasant days the children 
painted out of doors, in the back 
yard, or took trips farther from 
home. On rainy days they painted 
and built various projects in- 
doors. 

in her classes she had enrolled 
twelve pupils varying in age six 
to fourteen. The majority were 
girls but there were some big boys 
thirteen and fourteen years old. 
The class continued for six weeks, 
from the middle of June until the 
last of July. The children were 
not all from nearby homes but 
many were brought by their 
parents from various parts of the 
county. 

Une day they went in cars to 
the Merimac River several miles 
away and painted with thick 
tempera, the view across the 
river. At other times they went to 
nearer places and used their thick 
tempera. 

This being a private class it 
was possible to try out many ma- 
terials. One interesting piece of 
work was carving figures from 
blocks made of sawdust and paste. 
They carved in plaster paris, 
which was prepared by pouring 
the plaster paris into cardboard 
boxes, then tearing away the 
boxes when the mixture was suf- 
ficiently set to carve. 

The children made armatures 
of wire for building figures. 
Strips of cloth dipped in thin 
plaster paris was wound around 
the wire to give the beginning of 
form. The figures were finished by 
patting on plaster paris that was 
thick enough to adhere. The 
features and finer details are 
added with a bit of carving. 

Very large masks were made 
of papier mache’. The children 
enjoyed these immensely. Perhaps 
the most unusual material that 
the children used was the sand 
molds which they obtained from 
a factory that made tools. These 
blocks of sandmold were carved 
and filed into figures of people 
and animals. Puppets heads were 
made by winding masking tape 
over used flash bulbs. Little wads 
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of the tape were used to make the 
nose, the eyeballs and the ears. 
The straight tape was then used 
to cover and hold in place these 
completing parts. 

There was such a variety of 
materials and types of work in 
this class that every child found 
something that he liked very 
much to do. We can be sure that 
these children had no time to get 
into trouble. We need more and 
more such classes everywhere as 
an outlet for active chidren. It is 
natural for children and adults 
to express their ideas and feelings 
in some way. If they are design- 
ing stained glass windows they 
will not find an emotional outlet 
throwing stones at the windows 
of every empty building they see. 
The creative art lessons can do 
much to stop juvenile delinquency 
before it starts by giving children 
a way of self-expression that is 
not destructive but can _ be 
decidedly constructive. 

Slow children who have dif- 
ficulty in getting book knowledge 
can use their hands, sometimes 
exceptionally well and can benefit 
by lessons in constructing with 
different kinds of material. Chil- 
dren of high intelligence should 
not spend all of their time with 
books but get a _ well-rounded 
education that conserves their 
physical powers as well as their 
brain power. 


Freedom in June 
(From Page 13) 

In good weather children can 
sit on the grass and model. Usual- 
ly if there is a will there is a way. 

Let’s hope that a way will be 
found for clay means so much to 
a child. Every educator who be- 
lieves that creating is important 
to every child must believe 
in the use of clay and paint. 

“These materials make a child a 
creator as he works with them. 
With the clay he begins with mud 
and makes almost anything from 
a dinosaur to some imaginary 
monster, a bridge, or Life on 
Mars, book ends to use at home, 
hills and tunnels for his toy train 
at home. 


The paint adds emotional ex- 
pression as it flows into designs, 
or it means a sunset which he en- 
joyed on his western vacation in 
the mountains. Yes, the paint 
spills. What of it? It can be 
washed off of the floor. Clothes 
wash. 


Early America 
(From Page 24) 

The Pilgrims and the Planters 
used a spinning wheel to make 
thread. 

They used the thread on a loom 
to make cloth. 

Spell: spinning wheel, flax, wool, 
cloth, thread. 

LIFE IN EARLY AMERICA 

The people had to work very 

hard where ever they lived. They 
had to walk many places. They 
all had gardens. They used a 
fireplace to cook their food and to 
keep warm. The women made 
soap, candles and clothes. The 
cobbler made the shoes. The black- 
smith made the metal things. 

Spell: candle, shoes, fireplace, 
cook, clothes, walk, blacksmith. 

Fill in the blanks from the above 

list of words. 

1. The cobbler made the ——_-__.. 

2. The __ made metal 
things. 

3. The women made the — 

4. The fireplace was used to 
_________ the food and to keep 
the people warm. 


OUTCOMES 


. The children now have a con- 
cept of the way of life in early 
America. 

. They have a talking knowledge 
of this early period of Amer- 
ican history. 

. The children are developing a 
respect for the ideas that have 
‘contributed to making our 
American way of life what it 
is today. 

. The children are gaining a 
concept of the size of our coun- 
try and of the places that were 
settled first. 

. The children have increased 
sight and speaking vocabu- 
laries and have gained in oral 
and written language ability. 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
Poster Colors 


jor te Resdlis You Seek! 


| 
the City of Boston, Massachusetts in 1821. From this point on, as in many a worth- 


while endeavor, art education has grown both in magnitude and in importance. i 


Mr. Milton Bradley contributed greatly to raising the stature and spread 
of art throughout the country in his setting up of color standards in cooperation: — 
with leading educators. 4 

In 1885 he made his first contribution to color education when he developed _ 
the Bradley Color Wheel. After intensive study and research, the six basic — 
colors or palette were adopted as a standard and to this day are universally _ 


UQUID POSTER COLORS in economical 
school sizes—2 ounce, ¥2 pint, pint, quart 
ond gallon jors—in 24 colors. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE FOR OUR POSTER COLOR 
CIRCULAR AND OUR BROCHURE ON SCHOOL ART FURNITURE 


VIVITONE POWDER COLORS—The very 


MI LTOR BRADLEY COM PANY 


quality and economy—in 12 colors, 
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ments of an art program which has the responsibility of teaching the child 
gee. “not only to express himself, but also to develop ort consciousness that will _ 
Bearley Potter Colors, Poste Colors are 
& “They flow freely, dry quickly and smoothly ive one- - 
e | “thet icity and opacity. In short, they, like all other Milton Bradley 
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ASTELINE 


...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- | 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
'75 when Paul Revere rode form. 


to immoriality. The Revolution 


clothes. 
history seems as children become 


part of the ere, shaping Metery @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
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